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Theodore Roosevelt, Forester 


The year 1958 marks the centennial of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. 
The Congress of the United States in 1955 created the Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial Commission to prepare for a suitable celebration 
of the centenary. Since some of the major efforts of Roosevelt’s 
life centered on conservation, it is fitting that much emphasis is 
being given to a review of his accomplishments by various conserva- 
tion groups through publications and other suitable expressions. Out- 
standing was the part he played in moulding a sound national philos- 
iphy and launching a nation-wide action program in forestry. By 
the publication of this article the JouRNAL pays tribute to Theodore 
Roosevelt’s inspired leadership in the field of American forestry. 


college, T. R. was elected to the 
New York Assembly. Here he be- 
gan the groundwork for what was 


Roosevelt had already become 
*‘Proprietor of the Roosevelt Mu- 
seum of Natural History,’’ start- 


Martha Meelig 


Librarian, State University College 
of Forestry at Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


to become the colossal program of 
conservation as we know it today. 

In the New York Tribune date- 
lined Utica, February 21 (1885) 
there appeared an article, ‘‘ Form- 
ing a Forestry Association.’’ It 
reads, ‘‘A meeting to form a State 
forestry association was held in this 
city today. . . Theodore B. Roose- 
velt [then Assemblyman] made an 
address on the importance of creat- 
ing public sentiment in favor of 
forest preservation. . .’’ 

During this same year legisla- 
tion was passed establishing the 





ing with the skull of a seal “pre- 
served’’ from a Broadway market. 


Teddy’s Newest School 





This childhood interest in natural 
science nearly cost the young pro- 
fession of forestry its most forceful 
political champion-at-large. Dis- 
couraged in following his youthful 
purpose to become a scientist by 
the confining aspects of the labora- 
tory, he turned his college activ- 
ities toward subjects pertaining to 
political economy, graduating from 
Harvard in 1880. 

Although he never received for- 
mal training as a forester, T. R. 
early in his career recognized the 
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place the new profession should 
take in the welfare of his state and 
nation. Having all the qualities he 
was later to require of men inter- 
ested in forestry training—love of 
the forest, courage, rugged health, 
a strong will to accomplish his 
aims, ability to overcome adversity, 
to take eriticism—it is no wonder 
that he was to become the political 
force needed by the new profession 
to get it across to the people. 
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New York State Forest Commis- 
sion. 

Several years and a brilliant ca- 
reer in the White House later, T. 
R. made this significant statement, 

‘*All that later I strove for in 
the Nation in connection with Con- 
servation was foreshadowed by 
what I strove to obtain for New 
York State when I was Governor.’’ 

Throughout a career filled with 
stupendous demands from other in- 
terests and forces he never neg- 
lected his early conviction that the 
importance of forest preservation 
must be brought to the people. 

During 1958 New York State 
celebrates its 75th anniversary of 
the signing of the Civil Service 
Law, the bill having been intro- 
duced by T. R. at the 1883 session 
of the State Legislature. This was 
a forerunner of his insistence that 
trained foresters be employed in 
the federal forest service. 

Cognizant of the basic impor- 
tance of forest preservation to over- 
all conservation of the national re- 
sources he was able to give the pro- 
fession the legislative and political 
push it so sorely needed to put into 
action its principles. Because of 
his support and dynamic aggres- 
sion in its cause he was made an 
Associate Member of the Society 
of American Foresters, an honor 
not too easily acquired by those 
not so trained. His conservation 
policy of which forestry was a ma- 
jor factor was later to be called, 
above all his other great contribu- 
tions, his greatest to the world. He 
lacked only the few short years of 
formal training to be one of the 
greatest of the small group of 
“foresters” of his day. 

He sought the opinions of train- 
ed men in the forming of the new 
forest policies. When these policies 
were decided upon he spared no 
effort, or means, to put them into 
effect. Even as Governor of New 
York he had time to consider the 
opinions of men in the profession 
regarding the best plan for head- 
ing the new State Forest Commis- 
sion. Gifford Pinchot related this 
particular instance that indicates 
Roosevelt’s characteristic of adher- 
ing to the business at hand, wheth- 
er of state importance or just a 


commitment to children. Mr. Pin- 
chot stopped at the Governor’s 
mansion in Albany on his way to 
the Adirondacks. He arrived dur- 
ing an imaginary attack by a band 
of Indians, and the Governor was 
helping the houseful of children 
to escape by lowering them out of 
a second-story window on a rope. 
Only after all had been rescued 
did he give Mr. Pinchot his atten- 
tion for the serious business of gov- 
ernment planning! This ability to 
adjust himself to the circumstance 
and to the people involved was to 
be the factor in countless situations 
to speed up action in the promotion 
of policies that under control of 
others may have remained only in 
the discussion phase. This charac- 
teristic of easy application was also 
apparent in his speaking and writ- 
ing whether writing to his children 
or addressing a legislative or pro- 
fessional convention. 

In his annual message of 1900 as 
Governor he declared, ‘‘We need 
to have our system of forestry 
gradually developed and conducted 
alone scientific principles. When 
this has been done it will be pos- 
sible to allow marketable lumber to 
be cut everywhere without damage 
to the forest.’’ 

He thus promoted serious recog- 
nition of the young profession 
struggling against indifference and 
political animosity. 


T. R. As President 


In 1901, at the age of 43, T. R. 
became the 26th President of the 
United States. Forestry could have 
had no better advocate had one of 
its own professionals been elevated 
to the office. His early interest and 
his political experience gained in 
New York State combined at once 
to push forestry into its rightful 
place. His first work, according to 
his own words, ‘‘was the work of 
reclamation.’’ He recognized the 
approaching crisis in the state of 
the nation’s resources and created 
four great commissions serving 
without pay—the Commission on 
Public Lands, the Commission on 
Inland Waterways, the Commis- 
sion on Country Life, and the Com- 
mission on National Conservation. 
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Forestry was an important factor 
in the work of all of these. 

In his first message to Congress 
on December 2, 1901 he pointed out 
the responsibility for the forest re- 
serves, at that time divided be- 
tween the Department of the In- 
terior and the Department of Agri- 
culture. He forcefully presented 
the facts. 


The fundamental idea of forestry 
is the perpetuation of forests by use. 
Forest protection is not an end in 
itself; it is a means to increase and 
sustain the resources of our country 
and the industries which depend 
upon them. The preservation of our 
forests is an imperative business 
necessity. We have come to see 
clearly that whatever destroys the 
forest, except to make way for agri- 
culture, threatens our wellbeing. 

The practical usefulness of the na- 
tional forest reserves to the mining, 
grazing, irrigation, and other inter- 
ests of the regions in which the 
reserves lie has led to a widespread 
demand by the people of the west 
for their protection and extension. 
The forest reserves will inevitably 
be of still greater use in the future 
than in the past. Additions should 
be made to them whenever practi- 
cable, and their usefulness should be 
increased by a thoroughly business- 
like management. 

These various functions should be 
united in the Bureau of Forestry. .. 

The water supply itself depends 
upon the forest. . . The forest and 
water problems are perhaps the most 
vital internal questions of the United 
States. .. 


This message gave to forestry a 
stature it had not known before and 
a shove to its companion interests 
in the conservation of national re- 
sources. It precipitated a stagger- 
ing amassing of reports, technical 
papers, speeches, and magazine ar- 
ticles on existing forests. These led 
to the setting aside of forest re- 
serve areas in an amazingly short 
period of time so that by 1909 more 
than 234 million acres of publie 
land were withdrawn from private 
entry either permanently or for a 
time, more than 148 million acres 
becoming national forests, the 
transfer of forest reserves from the 
Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture’s For- 
est Service and its professionally 
trained foresters, the establishment 
in 1910 of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, 
public lands reserved for water- 
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power sites or irrigation, the Weeks 
Law in 1911 establishing a new na- 
tional policy on the purchase of 
forest lands by the federal govern- 
ment for the protection of the flow 
of navigable streams and federal- 
state cooperation in fire protection, 
the Phillipine Forest Act of 1904 
regulating use of the forests, the 
Division of Forestry created in 
Hawaii. State legislatures all over 
the country began to set up depart- 
ments of forestry, conservation 
commissions, offices of state for- 
ester, to improve their fire laws, to 
establish forest reserves, to promote 
schools and associations of forestry. 

It is significant to forestry that 


in the year 1901 the first profes- 


sionally trained forester became 
the state forester of Connecticut. 


His Message to Foresters 


On March 26, 1903, breaking the 
custom of not speaking in private 
houses, T. R. met with the members 
of the Society of American For- 
esters in the home of Gifford Pin- 
chot, talking of the responsibility 
of their work and the nation’s need 
of their devotion to it. It was such 
stimulation that began the crusades 
against the forest devastation that 
had for years been free of any 
control. 

His simplicity and orderliness in 
speaking got his ideas across so 
forcefully that not only could his 
words be not forgotten but his sum- 
ming up of the concepts of forestry 
and foresters was at once put into 
action and has ever since influenced 
the development of the profession. 
Said he, 

I believe that there is no 
body of men who have it in their 
power today to do a greater service 
to the country than those engaged in 
the scientific study of, and practical 
application of, approved methods of 
forestry for the preservation of the 
woods of the United States. 

... The forest policy of any country 

must be an essential part of its land 

policy. 

... You ean never afford to forget 
for one moment what is the object 
of our forest policy. That object is 
not to preserve the forests because 
they are beautiful, though that is 
good in itself, nor because they are 
refuges for the wild creatures of the 
wilderness, though that, too, is good 
in itself; but the primary object of 





our forest policy, as of the land 
policy of the United States, is the 
making of prosperous homes. .. The 
whole effort of the government in 
dealing with the forests must be 
directed to this end... 

And you are going to be able to 
make that policy permanently the 
policy of the country only in so far 
as you are able to make the people. 
. . appreciative of what it means. 
Impress upon them the full recogni- 
tion of the value of its policy. . 
Keep in mind the fact that in a gov- 
ernment such as ours it is out of the 
question to impose a policy like this 
from without. The policy ... ean 
come only from the intelligent con- 
viction of the people themselves. . . 

... You must convince the people 
of the truth .. . that the success of 
home makers depends in the long 
run upon the wisdom with which the 
Nation takes care of its forests. . . 
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You yourselves have got to keep 
this practical object. before your 
mind; to remember that a forest 
which contributes nothing to the 
wealth, progress, or safety of the 
country is of no interest to the Gov- 
ernment and should be of little in- 
terest to the forester. Your atten- 
tion must be directed to the preser- 
vation of the forests, not as an end 
in itself, but as a means of preserv- 
ing and increasing the prosperity of 
the nation. 

Forestry is the preservation of 
forests by wise use .. . Keep before 
your minds that definition. . . 

The forest problem is in many 
ways the most vital internal prob- 
lem in the United States. . . 

The relation between the forests 
and the whole mineral industry is an 
extremely intimate one. . . 

The very existence of lumbering, 
of course depends upon the 


President Theodore Roosevelt and Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot on the river 
steamer Mississippi, October 1907. This picture was taken on a trip of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, designed to awaken interest in the development of inland 


waterways. More than 20 state governors went along. 


Photo U. S. Forest Service 
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success of our work as a nation put- 
ting practical forestry into effective 
operation. 

. . . So it is in only a less degree 
with transportation, manufactures, 
commerce. . . 

. .. The forest resources . .. are 

already seriously depleted. They can 
be renewed and maintained only by 
the cooperation of the forester with 
the practical man of business in all 
types, but above all, with the lum- 
berman. And the most striking and 
encouraging fact ... is that lumber- 
men are realizing that practical lum- 
bering and practical forestry are 
allies, not enemies. . . 
... The attitude of the lumbermen 
toward your work will be the chief 
factor in the success or failure of 
your work. . . You must keep your 
ideals high and yet must seek to 
realize them in practical ways. 

The United States is exhausting its 
forest supplies far more rapidly than 
they are being produced. . . There is 
only one remedy. That remedy is 
the introduction of practical forestry 
on a large seale. . . 

You have created a new profes- 
sion of the highest importance, of 
the highest usefulness to the State, 
and you are in honor bound to your- 
selves and the people to make that 
profession stand as high as any oth- 
er profession. . . The profession you 
have adopted is one which touches 
the Republic on almost every side— 
political, social, industrial, commer- 
cial. . . 

. .. 1 believe that the foresters of 
the United States will create a more 
effective system of forestry than we 
have yet seen. 

. . . The members of this society 
have an unexampled field before 


them. You have a heavy respon- 
sibility. . . You made a good begin- 
ning. . . We have reached a point 


where American foresters trained in 
American forest schools are attack- 
ing American forest problems with 
suecess. .. You must instill your own 
ideals into the mass of your fellow- 
men and at the same time show your 
ability to work with them in prac- 
tical and business fashion. 

This inspiring speech was pre- 
served for forestry for all time as 
the first article in Volume 1, num- 
ber 1 of the Proceedings of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters. Its 
concepts and admonitions are apli- 
cable today to young men just 
adopting forestry as their profes- 
sion, and still a source of courage 
and confidence to those already en- 
gaged in its work. 

Another impetus was the Con- 
ference of Governors in the White 
House May 13-15, 1908, the forest 


} 


resources and influences being a 
large part of the proceedings. The 
President in his address stressed 
the change in the attitude regard- 
ing wise use of forest resources as 
contrasting to that of the early 
settlers who used up their forests 
and moved on to other forest areas. 


Rise of Private Forestry 


Industrial interests began to see 
the threat of timber scarcity be- 
fore 1905. Finch, Pruyn and Com- 
pany, Ine., in New York State de- 
veloped plans for forest manage- 
ment on their holdings. However, 
the struggle begun by President 
Roosevelt and his small group of 
foresters to win over the lumbering 
interests to wise forest management 
has been a long and hard one. The 
rewards of those men and the thou- 
sands of sincere workers that have 
followed are evidenced by the ex- 
tensive programs today in indus- 
trial forestry. 

A few of the signs of their suc- 
cess are the rapidly growing Tree 
Farm program with more than 42 
million acres of well-managed pri- 
vately owned forest land, ‘‘ Forest 
Tree Nurseries in the United States 
1957’’ showing a list of 190 with 
a total production of 1,101,471,000, 
statistics showing private holdings 
to the amount of 116,000,000 acres 
in commercial forest land in 1945, 
organized cooperative protection 
against fire and pests, statistics 
showing 7,400 private and indus- 
trial foresters employed, advertise- 
ments of great lumber companies 
on the importance of forest re- 
newal under good management, 
turning of industrial companies to 
forest research for better manage- 
ment by financing foundations and 
other research groups, the rapidly 
increasing number of consulting 
foresters to warrant the forming of 
the Association of Consulting For- 
esters in 1948, election for the first 
time in 1947 of an industrial for- 
ester to the Presidency of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, the 
“Col. William B. Greeley Lectures 
in Industrial Forestry’’ sponsored 
by the Industrial Forestry Associa- 
tion, trained foresters becoming 
lumber company managers, in- 
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creased employment of foresters in 
other industries such as pulp and 
paper, manufacturing and news- 
paper companies, establishment of 
industrial forestry scholarships, 
fellowships, and awards, increased 
interest in the economies of for- 
estry, and that 86 percent of the 
tree planting in 1957 was on pri- 
vate lands. 


Growth of Forestry Schools 


Teddy’s persistent drumming 
on the importance of trained per- 
sonnel to manage the forests had 
its influence on the sudden rise and 
growth of forestry schools. In the 
Yearbook of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1895 
there is no hint of forestry edu- 
cation. 


The 1899 Yearbook contains two 
paragraphs on ‘‘Instruction in 
Forestry’’ in connection with ele- 
mentary instruction in 32 of the 
state agricultural colleges and ‘‘to 
some degree’’ in other institutions 
in courses in agriculture, horticul- 
ture, or botany, mentioning the 
New York State College of For- 
estry organized in 1898, and the 
year’s course at Berea College in 
Kentucky. It gives a sentence to 
the ‘‘steps taken which will 
result in the opening of a forest 
school as a department of Yale 
University in the autumn of 1900.’’ 

The 1900 issue enters the sub- 
heading ‘‘Schools of Forestry’’ 
and describes the length of the 
courses, giving also the names of 
the directors. 

The 1901 Yearbook in a small 
section ‘‘Instruction in Forestry”’ 
shows the rapid growth in forestry 
training interest in these three 
short paragraphs. 

The rapid inerease in forestry 
throughout the country is nowhere 
more noticeable than in educational 
circles, and a most gratifying in- 
crease in attendance is reported 
from the forest schools. 

At the New York State College 
of Forestry there are now enrolled 
38 students, an increase of 100 per- 
cent over the attendance of last year. 
The Yale Forestry School has 31 
students, and at the Biltmore For- 
estry School the new year has op- 
ened with 11 matriculates. 
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There is a growing tendency on 
the part of colleges and universities 
of the country to add courses in 
forestry to their curricula. Already 
47 institutions of learning offer in- 
struction in Forestry, and it is 
worthy of notice that in several cases 
high schools are following the lead 
of the universities. 

By 1905 the list had grown to 
nine schools or. departments offer- 
ing full courses in forestry, two 
leading to the Master of Forestry 
degree. 

What a great satisfaction it 
would be to Roosevelt if he could 
today read the statistics of the 
three factors in forestry education 
in which he was so vitally inter- 
ested—professional standing, for- 
estry schools, and education of the 
publie. 


Public Education 


The Conservation Yearbook, a 
tribute in itself to the accomplish- 
ments of conservation, lists 74 na- 
tional and 18 regional organiza- 
tions with active programs in the 
interests of conservation. The pres- 
ent membership of the American 
Forestry Association exceeds 25,- 
000, that of the professional So- 
ciety of American Foresters is 
12,000. There are Keep Green pro- 
grams in 35 states, Tree Farm pro- 
grams in 36 states. 

The growth of forestry schools 
since Roosevelt’s time is indicated 
in statistics from the schools for 
1957 in the February 1958 issue 
of JoURNAL OF Forestry. There 
are 37 schools of forestry, only 10 
of these being nonaccredited. These 
schools awarded an estimated 1,174 
undergraduate degrees, 223 master 
degrees, and 48 doctor degrees. The 
total enrollment was 7,395. 

The extension of forest informa- 
tion to the general public is fabu- 
lous compared to the limited know]- 
edge and interest of that group 
when T. R. was vigorously trying 
to get across to those in power the 
importance of such a program. 
Colleges, states, schools, small com- 
munities, societies, and industrial 
groups are carrying on extensive 
programs in adult education in 
conservation. Conservation, includ- 
ing forest protection and use, has 
become part of the curricula in 
many public schools. The comic 





book has become a popular medium 
to get basic ideas across. 


The celebration of his own cen- 
tennial stressing conservation is a 
great contribution to the present- 
day program of forest extension 
to the public. 


Forestry Literature 


The research activity of a pro- 
fession is reflected in its published 
literature. Although Roosevelt was 
himself a prolifie writer, his influ- 
ence on the literature of forestry 
was by promotion of writing by 
those with the know-how. Before 
1901 forestry literature as such was 
meager and had appeared mostly 
as part of a larger group of writ- 
ings with a growing tendency to- 
ward bulletins and magazine arti- 
eles on specific subjects and prob- 
lems. His emphasis on the forests 
and forestry in his fight for con- 
servation of the natural resources 
started an unprecedented deluge 
of forestry writing. It is significant 
that in the three volume report in 
1909 of the National Conservation 
Commission forest resources com- 
prised nearly all of Volume 2, the 
largest, or 579 of the 1,825 pages 
in the report. 

Between 1887 and 1900 the 
Bureau of Forestry issued 29 in 
its Bulletin series, ending in 1913 
with 126. The new series beginning 
in that year grew to 1,500 by 1929 
when it was superseded by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
eulture Technical Bulletins. The 
titles of the early series show the 
extent of the research being carried 
on by Roosevelt and his group of 
trained foresters—‘‘Forest Work- 
ing Plan for Township 40, History 
of the Lumber Industry in the State 
of New York, Conservative Lum- 
bering at Sewanee, Tenn., Forest 
Resources of Texas, Forests of the 
Hawaiian Islands, Forest Planting 
in Western Kansas, Federal and 
State Forest Laws, Forest Condi- 
tions of Northern New Hampshire, 
Terms Used in Forestry and Log- 
ging, Grazing on the Public Lands, 
Natural Replacement of White 
Pine .. . Advice for Forest Plant- 
ers in Oklahoma, Forest Reserves 
in Idaho, Effect of Moisture upon 
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Strength and Stiffness of Wood, 
Forest Products of the United 
States 1905, Wood Preservation in 
the United States, Protection of 
Forests from Fire.’’ 

The 53 ‘‘Silvical Leaflets’’ is- 
sued between 1906 and 1912 made 
available information on individual 
species. The ‘‘ American Woods’’ 
series and the current ‘‘Silvical 
Characteristics’? series have con- 
tinued and augmented this service 
to the profession. 

The rapid growth of forestry 
literature is indicated also by the 
fact that in 1942 a college forest- 
ry library made an_ estimated 
count of 12,578 titles in its hold- 
ings on technical forestry. Only 
1,663 of these were in book form. 
It is safe to guess that these num- 
bers have now more than doubled. 
Forestry literature has reached, 
along with the profession, a place 
of high respect. 

The first experiment station to 
be established was the Coconino 
Plateau near Flagstaff, Arizona in 
1908. At present there are forest 
experiment stations covering all re- 
gions of the United States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico. All of these are 
issuing every year hundreds of 
publications in the form of annual 
reports, station papers, occasional 
papers, leaflets, and longer re- 
search reports. 

The Roosevelt Wild Life Forest 
Experiment Station established at 
the New York State College of For- 
estry in 1919 is another example of 
his lasting influence on forest re- 
search. 


A Summing Up 


‘““Teddy’’ became a_ household 
word even as he had made the term 
**Conservation.’’ Probably more 
pets and children have been named 
for him than for any other Ameri- 
can. He reached every facet of the 
nation’s life. He loved the North. 
It was in North Creek Railroad 
Station on his return from a climb 
up Mount Marey in the Adiron- 
dacks that the message caught up 
with him informing him that he 
had become President of the 
United States. The East was his 
home. He was born and began his 
political career in New York City. 
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He was the first president to have 
lived in and to have known the 
West. Through his mother’s family 
he had knowledge of the South. 
He understood and dealt quickly 
with all their problems—political, 
industrial, commercial, military, 
and social. Forestry, to him, had a 
big part in solving all of these. 

In summing up the contributions 
that Theodore Roosevelt made to 
the profession of forestry no better 
words could be put together than 
those used by his closest forester- 
associate, Gifford Pinchot, in his 
article ‘‘Roosevelt’s Part in For- 
estry’’ appearing in the February 
1919 issue of the JOURNAL OF For- 
ESTRY. 

. .. Some men belong to all people 
and all time. I suppose it is true 
that Theodore Roosevelt was loved 
and trusted by more men and women 
in more lands during his lifetime 
than any other man who ever lived 


Gifted in the highest degree with 
the forester’s master qualities of 
hardiness, judgment, self-control, 
and the power of observation, 
Roosevelt brought with him to the 
White House so deep a sympathy 
with the foresters’ viewpoint that it 
gave color and direction to all he did 





touching the great central problem 
of conservation. 

There was no forester but would 
have liked to have him on the 
hardest of his trips. There was no 
time when his mind was not alert 
for the protection and advancement 
of the forests. . . 

Roosevelt’s sympathy with forests 
and his genius for administration 
made him from the first an active 
and powerful supporter of the pro- 
posal to transfer the National For- 
ests from the General Land Office 
to the old Bureau of Forestry, and 
thus to unite the forest work of the 


_ Government under a single head... 


the personal pressure which he 
exerted was by far the strongest 
factor in our final success . . . It was 
Roosevelt who made the Forest 
Service possible. 

It tells but little of the story to 
say that Roosevelt saved for us more 
National Forests than all other 
Presidents put together. He not 
only created but defended and pre- 
served them. . 

It was the endless good fortune 
of forestry in America that while it 
was still young it should have had 
in the White House so firm, sym- 
pathetic, and understanding a 
friend. How much it owes to him it 
will never be possible to accurately 
determine; for the debt of forestry 
to Roosevelt is not to be counted 
only in the great things he did for 
it, but also in the thousands of small 








To Issue Forest Conservation 
Commemorative Postage Stamp 


The Post Office Department has 
announced plans to issue a postage 
stamp commemorating forest con- 
servation. It will be placed on sale 
on October 27 with ceremonies held 
at the opening session of the 83rd 
annual meeting of the American 
Forestry Association in Tucson, 
Ariz. This date marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, who origi- 
nated the first Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Conservation, and who is 
generally credited with establishing 
this country’s forest conservation 
program on a sound basis. 

The stamp will feature the over- 
all objective of protection, manage- 
ment, and utilization of forests. De- 
tails of design and color will be 
announced later. 
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advances and advantages which 
came to American forestry because 
it was known to be dear to the 
heart of the first citizen, the great- 
est driving force, and the most 
powerful influence in America. 
Forestry is firmly established 
among us today because Roosevelt 
stood behind it like a stone wall 
when there was little to it except 
hope and good intentions. 
Theodore Roosevelt, affectionate- 


ly known then and now as T. R. 
and Teddy was indeed a forester 
—at heart and trained by his de- 
votion to promote the profession to 
the high place of respect it holds 
today. 

The profession of forestry can 
be proud of its accomplishments in 
the fifty-five years since T. R.’s 
prophecy that ‘‘the foresters of 
the United States will create a 
more effective system of forestry 
than we have yet seen.’’ 


It has far exceeded his faith in 
it by maintaining the policies and 
aims set by his group, getting them 
before the public and educating a 
group of high-ranking profes- 
sionals to promote them. His in- 
fluence was surely great and ever- 
lasting. A great man. A great na- 
tional resource. A great profession. 
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Is Price Reporting for Standing 


Timber Feasible? 


Senate Bruit 840 was introduced 
on January 25, 1957 by Senator 
Hubert Humphrey for himself and 
five other members of the Senate 
to provide for ‘‘price reporting 
and research with respect to forest 
products’’ (9). Although parallel 
bills had been introduced in the 
84th Congress and were also intro- 
duced later in the 1st Session of 
the 85th Congress, this particular 
bill became the focal point for a 
growing debate concerning price 
reporting in forestry. The pro- 
posed legislation, if passed, would 
have authorized and directed the 
Secretary of Agriculture ‘‘to es- 
tablish a price reporting service 
for basic forest products, inelud- 
ing but not limited to standing 
timber and cut forest products 
such as sawlogs and pulpwood.’’ 
The bill was referred to committee 
and on April 4, 1957, was adversely 
reported on by the Department of 
Agriculture. No final action was 
taken before the close of the first 
session of the Congress. 

Clearly the issue has not yet 
been resolved and further action 
in this direction can be anticipated. 
Such legislative activity manifests 
the steadily mounting interest in 
price reporting for timber and 
timber products which has also 
been reflected in professional dis- 
cussions. For example, Guttenberg 
(4) and Stoddard (7) have strong- 
ly advocated the establishment of 
such price reporting, while more 
recently Shaw! (5) has argued 
against such a service and the 
American Forestry Association has 
editorially opposed Senator Hum- 
phrey’s bill (72). 

As is frequently the case in the 
arena of public policy formulation, 





*Also published as Shaw, A. C. Price 
reporting of forest products—an ap- 
proach to a controlled economy. Proceed- 
ings, Society of American Foresters 
Meeting, Syracuse, N. Y. 1957, pp. 89- 
91. 








the discussions both pro and con 
have involved a confusing mixture 
of two questions which, although 
interrelated, deserve separate con- 
sideration: (1) Is price reporting 
for standing timber desirable? (2) 
Is price reporting for standing tim- 
ber feasible ? 

The first of these questions in- 
volves political and ideological as 
well as economic and technical eri- 
teria, and thus is of general public 
concern. The second, in contrast, 
is limited to the area of profes- 
sional competence of foresters, in 
which the analysis of the issues in- 
volved becomes their particular re- 
sponsibility. 

This paper is intended as a con- 
tribution to such a separate anal- 
ysis of feasibility, free of any im- 
plications as to whether or not tim- 
ber price reporting would be de- 
sirable if feasible. The discussion 
is limited to standing timber, since 
price reporting for standing tim- 
ber differs greatly from price re- 
porting for cut products in terms 
of the issues involved in the ques- 
tion of feasibilitv. In addition. the 
discussion is primarily directed to 
conditions in the western part of 
the United States. 


What Constitutes a “Feasible” 
Program? 

In general, a proposed public 
program is considered ‘‘feasible’’ 
only if its stated objective can be 
attained at a cost which the public 
is willing to assume. Senate Bill 
840 had as its stated objective the 
establishment of a service designed 
‘‘to provide farmers and other 
owners of small forest properties 
with current information on mar- 
kets and prices and to aid them in 
more efficiently and profitably mar- 
keting forest products’’ (9). While 
this particular objective has com- 
monly been stressed, it has also 
been argued that such price report- 
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ing would be helpful to timber buy- 
ers and would enable needed eco- 
nomic analyses. For present pur- 
poses, then, the objective of price 
reporting for standing timber can 
be stated in more general terms as 
being the development and publish- 
ing of price data which are free of 
bias and sufficiently definite to be 
useful in making economic deci- 
sions concerning specific forest 
properties. If a program could be 
devised which would provide such 
data at a reasonable cost, that pro- 
gram would be a ‘‘feasible’’ one. 

Initially this discussion will ig- 
nore cost consideration and center 
on other problems involved in pro- 
viding the desired data. Simply 
in terms of the kind of data re- 
quired, a price reporting program 
must satisfy at least two major cri- 
teria: 

1. There must be a low vari- 
ance of prices around the mean 
price reported for any given com- 
modity. Unless this range of varia- 
tion around the reported price is 
narrow, any attempt to apply the 
data in making decisions for spe- 
cific properties may be badly mis- 
leading. This problem is partic- 
ularly acute for standing timber, 
and much of the following discus- 
sion is devoted to it. 

2. The reported prices must be 
based either on complete enumera- 
tion or on a sampling method which 
will provide relatively precise and 
unbiased estimates of average price. 
This appears self-evident, but the 
problems involved merit later dis- 
cussion. 


Commodity Classes for Standing 
Timber 

Stands of timber are agegrega- 
tions of particular numbers, spe- 
cies, sizes, and qualities of trees 
growing under specific topographic, 
soil, and climatic conditions and 
having unique locations relative to 
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roads, mills, and market centers. 
A heterogeneity of standing timber 
prices is an inevitable and appro- 
priate economic expression of this 
heterogeneity of characteristics. 
In order to reduce the variation in 
prices around the mean price to 
acceptable levels, it is necessary to 
reduce the heterogeneity by deter- 
mining prices for particular com- 
modity classes of standing timber 
which tend to be uniform in price- 
determining characteristics. 

This problem of establishing 
commodity classes for price report- 
ing is not peculiar to standing tim- 
ber, but it takes a form not ordi- 
narily encountered in agricultural 
price reporting. For example, the 
grain crop is also extremely hetero- 
geneous, and an average price for 
the entire category, or even for 
each species in the category, would 
have little utility. However, in this 
ease a further classification serving 
to reduce price variability around 
the reported average prices is based 
on easily identifiable factors such 
as variety and quality grades. This 
is readily accomplished by making 
use of the grading system which is 
an established part of the market- 
ing structure. In contrast, the mar- 
ket has not established any recog- 
nized and comprehensive system of 
classification for standing timber 
and the problem remains to be 
solved in the development of a fea- 
sible price reporting program. 

As is true of all commodities, 
the price of standing timber de- 
pends upon the aggregate supply 
and aggregate demand for timber 
of particular species and qualities 
and, in the ease of individual sales, 
upon the relative knowledge and 
strength of buyer and seller. In 
addition, within any given general 
market situation the price of tim- 
ber on a particular tract will be 
affected by the costs of develop- 
ment, logging, milling, and trans- 
portation as well as by the accept- 
able profit margin pertaining to 
the circumstances of that tract. 
Thus the price-determining com- 
modity characteristics include not 
only species composition and tree 
or log grades, but also such factors 
as accessibility, type of logging 
chance, stand density; required 


road construction, and efficiency of 
logging and milling processes. Any 
satisfactory price reporting system 
must involve a selection of perti- 
nent characteristics of this kind as 
a first step in defining relatively 
uniform commodity classes within 
the category of ‘‘standing timber.’’ 
(A related problem of classifying 
the prices themselves in terms of 
methods of estimating or scaling, 
volume, period of payment, respon- 
sibility for taxes, and similar char- 


acteristics will be noted later.) 


In - developing the commodity 
classification system, two types of 
problems must be faced concerning 
the factors tentatively selected for 
use in the classification: (1) How 
are these factors related to price? 
Is the apparent relationship signif- 
icant? (2) Are sufficient factors in- 
eluded or have important factors 
been omitted ? 

Regression analysis provides an 
appropriate starting point in study- 
ing these problems. The regres- 
sion coefficients serve as statistical 
indicators of the apparent rela- 
tionships of the factors to price, 
while tests of significance show 
whether or not the relationship has 
been demonstrated at a satisfac- 
tory level of probability. The co- 
efficient of determination, which 
measures the proportion of the 
total variance associated with the 
factors tested, indicates the ade- 
quacy of the factors tested in ‘‘ex- 
plaining’’ the observed variation 
in prices. 


Previous Analyses 


Four previous studies (2, 3, 6, 
12) of the determinants of timber 
prices which have employed regres- 
sion analysis are summarized in 
Table 1. Both the study of Cruik- 
shank and Anderson (2) and that 
of Guttenberg (3) were intended 
to develop data which would be 
useful in the establishment of a 
price reporting system. It is on the 
basis of these analyses that Gutten- 
berg has stated that ‘‘recent studies 
have shown that it is possible not 
only to identify the price determi- 
nants in a given area but also to 
evaluate the degree of their influ- 
ence’’ (4). 

It is important to note that three 
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of these four studies (with Steer’s 
work being the exception) are 
based on data extending over a 
period of time. From the stand- 
point of evaluating the possible 
effectiveness of a particular com- 
modity classification system, this is 
unfortunate. Determination of the 
adequacy of particular factors in 
explaining price variation in a giv- 
en market is confounded by the 
presence of relationships which are 
effective over time. Thus regres- 
sion analysis of prices over a pe- 
riod of time can provide answers 
to the questions of the relationship 
of the factors to the prices, but it 
cannot provide any indication as to 
whether or not sufficient factors 
have been included or important 
factors omitted. 

In this connection it must be ree- 
ognized that total price variation 
over time is a composite of the ef- 
fects of: (1) Variability in the 
commodity itself; (2) Differing 
market structures; (3) Changes in 
supply and demand over time. 

To define uniform timber com- 
modity classes that will remain 
stable during shifts in supply or 
demand, only factors of the first 
kind are relevant, assuming a given 
market structure. 

In other words, analysis over 
time can indicate what percent of 
the total variance is explained by 
all the factors included in the anal- 
ysis, but cannot show what part of 
the variation due to the commodity 
itself is explained by those timber 
characteristics included in the anal- 
ysis. Explanation of total price 
variability over time by factors 
such as ‘‘lumber price’’ or ‘‘ value 
of residential building in year of 
sale’’ is of interest, but it is not 
pertinent to the question of the 
feasibility of price reporting. 
Variation due to differing market 
structure or to changes in supply 
or demand over time must be elimi- 
nated by the selection of data rep- 
resenting a given market structure 
and a given point in time before 
regression analysis can provide a 
test of the effectiveness of a pos- 
sible commodity classification. Un- 
fortunately, there appears to be a 
shortage of such ‘‘cross-sectional”’ 
price data for standing timber. 
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TABLE 1.—PREvIOoUS STUDIES OF STUMPAGE PRICE DETERMINANTS 





Author Steer (6 


Cruikshank and 


Wilson (12) 


Anderson (2) 


Guttenberg (3)? 





‘“Stumpage’’— 

private sales in 

western Washington 

Period of sales 1929 

Number of sales 123 

Factors tested 1. Log haul in miles 

2. Area of the sale 

3. Density of stand in 
board feet per acre 

4. Percentage of inferior 
species 


Type of sale 


Significant No tests of significance 
factors 
Coefficient of 16 


determination 


Sugar pine— 

Stanislaus and 

Eldorado N.F., Calif. 

Jan. 1943 - Dee. 1951 1948 - 1954 

55 382 

1. Volume of sugar pine 
on sale 

2. Volume of inferior spe- 
cies 

3. Volume of ponderosa 
pine on sale 

4. Area of sale 

5. Value of _ residential 
building in California 
in year of sale 


1 
2 
3 
4 


6. Log haul in truck miles 
7. Lumber haul in truck 
miles 
8. Number of years 
allowed to complete cut 
5 and 7 1 and 2 
61 Zone 1 —. 
Zone 2 —. 
Zone 3 —. 


Pine sawtimber— 
marked private sales in 
South Carolina 


. Average volume per tree 
. Average volume per tree 
. Total volume 

. Area of sale 


Pine sawtimber— 
national forest sales in 
Miss., La., and Tex. 
July 1953 -Mareh 1955 
91 


1. Sale volume 

2. Pine cut per acre 

3. Hardwood ratio 

4. Number of bids 

5. Average volume per tree 

6. Tree volume per unit 
basal area 

. Wholesale lumber price 
for month prior to sale 

8. Wholesale lumber price 
two months prior to sal 


~ 


1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7 





‘Second part of study, based on results of earlier analysis, referred to here. 


Of the four studies summarized 
in Table 1, only the work of Steer 
was based on cross-sectional data. 
It must be added that, on the basis 
of the study indicated in Table 1 
and nine supplemental studies, 
Steer came to the essentially nega- 
tive conclusion that ‘‘stumpage 
prices are not influenced by phys- 
ical conditions, such as the acces- 
sibility, the density, the composi- 
tion of the timber, and the size of 
the area sold, to as great an extent 
as they are by economic and other 
conditions and factors which can- 
not be statistically measured’’ (6). 


National Forest Timber Sales 
in California 


In view of these observations, it 
seemed appropriate to initiate a 
further study using cross-sectional 
data rather than data extending 
over a period of years. In Califor- 
nia, the quarterly summaries of 
U. S. Forest Service timber sales 
(11) represent the most complete 
price information available for any 
one ownership type. In fact, these 
summaries can be considered as 
an established price reporting 
system for national forest timber. 
The tabulated details of the sale 
descriptions included in the re- 
ports are presumably selected as 





pertinent indicators of the nature 
of the transactions. 

The use of price data from a 
single public agency eliminates the 
sources of heterogeneity in prices 
resulting from variations in sellers’ 
practices. All the Forest Service 
sales considered represent the 
prices obtained by an informed 
seller under no compulsion to sell 
and involve the use of a standard, 
highly detailed printed contract, 
a-specified standard scaling proce- 
dure, standardized terms of pay- 
ment, and standardized conditions 
as to various responsibilities and 
liabilities. This is in sharp contrast 
with conditions encountered in the 
private sector. Here the basis of 
sale ranges from a complete ab- 
sence of volume determination in 
‘‘lump sum”’ sales through such 
erudities as ‘‘buyer’s eruise’’ to log 
sealing and mill tally bases. With- 
in sealed sales, differences in log 
rules lead to such well recognized 
differences in olume that Cruik- 
shank and Anderson (2) found it 
necessary to publish three separate 
price tables corresponding to the 
three log rules used. 

More subtle but equally impor- 
tant differences result from the 
great ariation to be found in scal- 
ing practices. Current studies in 


Mendocino County, California in- 
dicate that the use of ‘‘long log’’ 
rather than ‘‘short log’’ practices 
in applying the Scribner Rule can 
decrease the volume by amounts 
ranging up to 30 percent for indi- 
vidual logs. Moreover, changes in 
the attitude of the scaler toward 
defect deductions can result in sub- 
stantial changes in net scale which 
in reality represent an indirect 
price adjustment to changing mar- 
ket conditions. 

To these must be added the wid- 
est variations in types of verbal 
and written contracts, length of 
cutting rights, terms of payment, 
responsibility for taxes, liability 
for losses, and all other factors re- 
lated to the full description of the 
price. It seems evident, therefore, 
that the development of commod- 
ity classes for private sales of 
standing timber will involve nu- 
merous sources of price variation 
in addition to those encountered 
on public sales; it is thus a more 
complex problem. 

In view of this uniformity of 
market structure on the seller’s 
side and consistency in basis of 
price quotations, the Forest Serv- 
ice data should represent a com- 
paratively favorable situation for 
the development of commodity 
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classes for timber. The problem to 
be solved is that of developing 
commodity classes that will serve 
to reduce the variance around the 
mean price to a level such that the 
resulting reported prices can be 
used as a direct guide to economic 
decisions on specifie properties. 
In its simplest form, the question 
ean be asked, ‘‘Can a classification 
system be developed which will 
reduce the variation around the 
average price for each class to such 
a degree that these average prices 
can serve as a guide to price in 
other public timber sales?’’ 

The analysis was based on pon- 
derosa pine prices reported for na- 
tional forest timber sales in Cali- 
fornia in 1956. Of the 108 sale 
descriptions published in that year, 
4 were of sales which received no 
bids, 27 were of salvage sales, 9 
did not inelude volume figures for 
ponderosa pine, and 3 varied from 
the general pattern of descriptions 
by giving log haul in railroad 
miles instead of truck miles. The 
analysis was limited to the remain- 
ing 65 sales. 

The unweighted average price of 
ponderosa pine in these 65 sales 
was $30.68 per thousand board 
feet and the standard deviation 
was $10.54, giving a coefficient of 
variation of 34.3 percent. Although 
definitive data on this point could 
not be obtained, the information 
available to the writers indicates 
that this is a much higher coef- 
ficient of variation than is ordinari- 
ly found in agricultural price re- 
porting. The distribution of prices 
was approximately normal, with 41 
of the 65 reported prices falling 
within the range $20.14 to $41.22 
and 62 of the prices falling within 


the range $9.60 to $51.76. In ef- 
fect, one could look at any pro- 
posed national forest timber sale in 
California in 1956 and say : ‘‘ There 
are about two chances out of three 
that the price of ponderosa pine 
on this sale will fall between $20 
and $41.’’ It seems obvious that 
price variation of this degree must 
be sharply reduced before any such 
price reporting would be very 
helpful to either seller or buyer. 
Multiple regression techniques 
-were used to analyze the relation- 
ships between these ponderosa pine 
stumpage prices and five factors 
either given directly in the sales 
deseriptions or easily derived from 
them. The five independent vari- 
ables used were volume of pon- 
derosa pine included in the sale, 
percent of total volume in ponder- 
osa pine, volume of timber per acre 
of sale area, log haul in truck miles, 
and lumber haul in truck miles. 
The results of this statistical 
analysis are summarized in Table 
2. At the 5 percent probability 
level, only the length of lumber 
haul in truck miles was found to 
be significantly related to price. 
The only a priori explanation that 
can be suggested for this somewhat 
surprising relationship is based on 
the assumption that conditions 
surrounding lumber hauling are 
fairly uniform in the state, leading 
toward uniform costs per mile in 
lumber hauling. In contrast, log 
hauling is more affected by condi- 
tions peculiar to individual opera- 
tions, leading to much greater 
variation. Much the same may be 
true of the other variables tested, 
with the result that they are less 
closely related to price than length 
of lumber haul. Nevertheless, this 
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TABLE 2. 
All sales 

Number of sales 65 
Mean price $30.68 

(unweighted ) 
Standard deviation $10.54 
Coefficient of 

‘variation 344 


Significant factor 
Regression coef- 


ficient —.085 
Coefficient of 
determination (adj.) .259 





Lumber haul 


Non-competitive 





Competitive sales sales 
35 30 
$36.10 $24.35 
$ 9.18 $ 8.24 
—.254 .338 
Lumber haul None 
—.234 
191 
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relationship between price and 
lumber haul might be dismissed as 
simply a statistically produced 
aberration if the same variable had 
not been found to be the only tim- 
ber commodity characteristic as- 
sociated with sugar pine stumpage 
prices in Wilson’s study in 1953 
(12). In any ease, the multiple 
coefficient of determination of .26 
indicates that use of the five fa- 
tors tested in the development of 
commodity classes would have 
little effect in reducing heterogene- 
ity of prices for a price reporting 
system. 

A further analysis was made in 
which the sales were divided into 
competitive and non-competitive 
eroups. Competitive sales were 
arbitrarily defined as those in 
which the difference between ap- 
praised and bid price was greater 
than 25 cents per thousand board 
feet. Under this definition there 
were 30 non-competitive sales and 
35 competitive. Regression analysis 
of prices in each of these two 
eroups was carried out separately, 
using as independent variables the 
total volume of the sale, the per- 
cent of total volume in ponderosa 
pine and sugar pine, the volume of 
timber per acre of sale area, log 
haul in truck miles, and lumber 
haul in truck miles. 

The results of these analyses are 
also summarized in Table 2. In the 
ease of the competitive sales, once 
again only the length of lumber 
haul was found to have a signifi- 
eant relationship to price at the 
5 percent level. The multiple co- 
efficient of determination was a dis- 
couragingly low 0.19. The analysis 
of the non-competitive sales in- 
dicated no significant relationship 
of price with any of the variables 
tested. 

Although the factors tested are 
prominent among those usually 
mentioned as affecting stumpage 
prices, it is conceivable that fac- 
tors could be found which would 
collectively be much more effective 
as a means of reducing variability 
in price reports. The appraised 
costs of road construction and 
other developmental work and the 
distribution of volume by log 
grades are examples of other fac- 
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tors which might be tested for as- 
sociation with price. However, 
data concerning these factors are 
not now readily available, and 
their collection and quantitative 
expression appear to involve more 
difficulties than is the ease for the 
published factors. 

This analysis indicates that even 
the relatively full information 
published in the national forest 
sales summaries for California 
does not provide an adequate basis 
for a commodity classification in 
which the classes would have sub- 
stantially less variation around 
their average prices than is en- 
countered around the simple aver- 
age of all the sales prices for a 
given More generally, 
analysis of this comparatively 
simple case has failed to produce a 
promising approach to the more 
complex problem of commodity 
classification involved in private 
sales of standing timber. 

It may well be that the diffieul- 
ties which appear to be involved 
are at least in part peculiar to the 
western part of the United States. 
any sale of standing 
timber involves certain factors 
which are unique to the stand and 
others which are common to many 
sales. In much of the West, with 
its mountainous terrain, a wide 
range of tree sizes and qualities, 
and complex stand structures, the 
unique characteristics appear to 
rank high relative to the common 
characteristics. Thus heterogeneity 
of prices is large and not easily 
reduced. In other regions of the 
United States with simpler topog- 
raphy and more uniform condi- 
tions, price heterogeneity should 
tend to be less and might be more 
susceptible to reduction through 
commodity classification. 


species. 


Basically, 


The Question of Precision 
and Freedom from Bias 


Assuming that the problem of 
defining satisfactory commodity 
classes with reduced price variabil- 
ity were to be solved, the further 
problems associated with obtaining 
desirable estimates of average 
prices for those classes would re- 
main. This involves the properties 
of statistical precision and freedom 





from bias mentioned earlier as the 
second of two major criteria which 
data for a feasible price reporting 
system must meet. In this connec- 
tion it is worth considering some 
of the proposed reporting sources, 
particularly with respect to the 
question of bias. This problem in- 
volves the possibility that an un- 
intended selectivity of sources in 
sampling may result in a failure 
of the sample to be representative 
of the designated population. 
Other non-compensating errors in 
data collection may also contribute 
to bias. 

As a basis for its parity caleula- 
tions, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture assembles both month- 
ly and annual statistics on ‘‘ prices 
received by farmers.’’ In this pro- 
eram the overwhelming majority 
of reporters is composed of farm 
product buyers who provide their 
services on a voluntary basis. Thev 
are sent mail questionnaires which 
request their estimates of the 
‘faverage’’ prices which they be- 
lieve to prevail in their localities, 
not specific transaction prices. A 
similar voluntary reporting system 
has been suggested. and actually 
employed to a limited extent, for 
forest products. although here ac- 
tual transaction prices have more 
commonly been requested. Such a 
sample must necessarily be of a 
selective nature. In addition. if it 
is recognized that buvers are being 
asked to report prices for a pur- 
pose which they might well con- 
sider as contrary to their immedi- 
ate interests, the possibility of sub- 
stantial bias is apparent. Todd and 
Zirkle (8) indicate a further prob- 
lem in that prices repcrted by 
buyers may be consistently in ex- 
cess of actual sale prices in cases 
where payments are based on 
rough estimates of total volume 
and these estimates run lower than 
the actual cut. 

Sellers of stumpage, or some 
combination of sellers and buyers, 
might be proposed as alternative 
reporters. However, the same fac- 
tors which have prevented the De- 
partment of Agriculture from 
using farmers as a primary report- 
ing source are present here. In 
general, the seller is involved in 
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sales only infrequently and is not 
well-informed concerning prices of 
other sales. Unless compulsory re- 
ports were to be required of all 
sellers at time of sale, representa- 
tive sellers’ reports could not be 
expected for all price populations 
involved. It must also be remem- 
bered that sellers are not always 
eager for full disclosure of prices, 
particularly when they hold sub- 
stantial remaining timber subject 
to assessment for property taxa- 
tion. 

Foresters who are engaged in 
marking timber have sometimes 
been suggested as the best source 
of transaction data. Guttenberg 
suggests that ‘‘by collecting very 
little more data than is already 
required of them, these foresters 
could provide the material for a 
price-reporting service’’ (4). Since 
Cruikshank and Anderson (2) 
found less than one-sixth of ap- 
proximately 1,500 service forester 
reports on South Carolina sales 
made between 1948 and 1954 to be 
usable in their study, it appears 
that even this source may involve 
some reporting problems. 

In any case, such a basis for 
price reporting is highly selective. 
Although it might be entirely ap- 
propriate to report average prices 
for specific price populations, such 
as prices for private timber marked 
by service foresters who submit 
complete reports, it would be neces- 
sary to identify these prices as per- 
taining only to that specific popula- 
tion and not to any wider price 
population. In this regard it should 
also be noted that timber stands 
selected on any such single basis 
may also differ from the balance 
of stands in other important at- 
tributes. Certainly if price report- 
ing is to be based on selected 
populations it would seem desir- 
able to cover a fairly wide range 
of such populations. 

One reporting source not yet 
considered would be that of re- 
porters employed by a price report- 
ing service, as in the case of the 
Federal Market News Services 
under the Department of Agricul- 
ture. These price reports, designed 
to provide the latest market infor- 
mation, are the reports to which 
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reference is made in statements 
about the possibilities of hearing 
morning broadeasts of timber 
prices along with those of cotton, 
tobacco, and other agricultural 
commodities. The operation of this 
service is predicated on the exist- 
ence of established market centers 
at which the market reporters can 
obtain prices and other market in- 
formation by visiting those en- 
gaged in buying and selling during 
the normal time of trading or im- 
mediately thereafter. The difficul- 
ties in applying such a procedure 
to the marketing of standing tim- 
ber are too obvious to deserve com- 
ment. 

Beyond the problem of report- 
ing sources and bias, there is that 
of achieving a sample large enough 
to provide relatively precise es- 
timates while still keeping the 
price information current. Even in 
the South where the variability in 
stumpage prices is considered to 
be relatively low, Cruikshank and 
Anderson concluded that ‘‘it would 
be difficult to issue an average 
price, based on field reports, more 
frequently than once a year”’ (2), 
although they suggest some meth- 
ods of overcoming this difficulty 
such as enlarging the geographical 
zones used. If any form of volun- 
tary reporting were to be adopted, 
the problem of maintaining lists 
and promoting response would be 
a major one. It is not unusual for 
response to be well under 50 per- 
cent in present farm price report- 
ing. Such poor response not only 
affects the size of the sample and 
precision of the estimate, but also 
compounds the problem of selectiv- 
ity and the resulting bias. 

Complete enumeration or prob- 
ability sampling of all timber sale 
prices by the price reporting serv- 
ice would minimize bias and would 
permit the variance of estimates to 
be measured, but such methods 
generally have been considered to 
be of prohibitive cost in the case 
of other commodities. For example, 





it is stated in a Department of 
Agriculture publication that ‘‘ap- 
plication of enumerative and prob- 
ibility sampling methods to price 
data for farm commodities has been 
limited, mostly because of lack of 
funds’’ (10). It is through con- 
siderations such as these that the 
eost element in the definition of 
‘*feasibility’’ suggested earlier 
plays its compelling role. 


Conclusion 


Is price reporting for standing 
timber feasible? No conclusive evi- 
dence has yet been given that 
measurable characteristics of the 
timber commodity itself can be 
used as a basis for obtaining the 
needed reduction in the great vari- 
ability of timber prices which 
exists even for particular species, 
areas, and markets. The analysis 
presented here for the relatively 
simple case of national forest sales 
in California has failed to reveal 
any usable relationship between 
ponderosa pine prices and such fac- 
tors as volume of timber, propor- 
tion of pine, density of cut, and 
length of log haul. In work on tim- 
ber price reporting to date, pro- 
blems of bias due to selectivity in 
reporting sources and difficulties 
of maintaining precision in esti- 
mates through adequate sample 
size have received only incidental 
consideration. These issues involve 
not only unresolved questions as to 
procedures but also are directly re- 
lated to the probable cost of such 
a service. No estimates of the cost 
of a standing timber price report- 
ing service have been made that 
would permit the public to weigh 
the presumed results of such an ex- 
penditure against those possible 
from alternative uses of the same 
funds. In short, it has yet to be 
demonstrated that price reporting 
is feasible. 

However, no final verdict, either 
pro or con, can be reached without 
additional factual information and 
objective analysis. An excess of 
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pessimism is as unjustifiable as un- 
due optimism, and is far more 
harmful if it hampers aggressive 
research in areas fundamental to 
the problem. The question of the 
feasibility of price reporting for 
standing timber serves to underline 
the primitive state of knowledge 
concerning the actual price-deter- 
mining mechanism involved. Fur- 
ther debate on this issue may well 
be the stimulus needed to trans- 
form speculation into its more pro- 
ductive counterpart, investigation. 
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Forest Fire Research Needs in the South 


Four out or every five burned -for- 
est acres in the United States are 
in the South. These fires reduce 
forest yields, and their control re- 
quires manpower and money that 
could be put to more productive 
uses. This paper discusses forest 
fire probems with the purpose of 
pointing out what research is 
needed to help reduce these losses. 
It includes both the broad prob- 
lems of the place of fire protection 
and fire use in forest land manage- 
ment and the more specialized 
problems of fire prevention and 
control. 

The South has 193 million acres 
of commercial forest land, 39 per- 
cent of the total in the United 
States. The value of southern for- 
est products in 1954 was 4.6 bil- 
lion dollars. The South produces 
47 percent uf the timber cut in the 
United States, but could produce 
much more if past forest fires had 
not contributed to the prevailing 
low stocking. 

About 42 percent of the commer- 
cial forest is pine, 11 percent is 
oak-pine, 28 percent is upland 
hardwood, and 19 percent is bot- 
tomland hardwood. Farmers own 
47 percent of the forest, wood- 
using industries 17 percent, and 
other private owners 27 percent. 
About 5 percent is national forest 
and 3 percent is in other public 
ownership. The greatest part of 
the land is protected by state or- 
ganizations, augmented by private 
efforts. 

The climate, which is favorable 
for rapid tree growth in most of 
the South, also makes fires pos- 
sible the year around. The major 
fire season in pine types is late 
winter and in hardwoods late fall 
and early spring. However, sum- 
mer fires usually are more damag- 





ing acre for acre than those in the 
cooler months. 

Although southern pine forests 
are remarkably fire resistant, none 
can be managed for maximum pro- 
ductivity with indiscriminate un- 
controlled fires. Fires kill seed- 
lings and start decay and insect 
attacks in larger trees. Hardwoods 
are particularly susceptible to fire 
wounding and up to 90 percent of 
the cull due to decay may have 
started in these wounds. If all the 
litter and ground cover is not re- 
moved by fire there may be little 
soil loss even in easily erodable 
mountains, but severe fires, grow- 
ing season fires, or repeated light 
fires may start serious erosion. De- 
spite the fire resistance of southern 
pine forests, recent drought years 
have seen single fires burning thou- 
sands and even hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres. 

About 98 percent of the fires in 
the South are started by human 
beings, acting intentionally or 
otherwise. Of the man-caused fires 
44 percent are incendiary and 21 
percent are attributed to debris 
burning. Organized fire protec- 
tion, which started in some south- 
ern states as early as 1915, has 
greatly reduced area burned but 
has not had much effect on num- 
ber of fires. In 1931, only one- 
fourth of the forest land of the 
South had organized fire protec- 
tion, in 1942 one-half was pro- 
tected, and in 1955, 85 percent was 
protected. Burned area in the 
period 1926-30 averaged 38 million 
acres per year, whereas 8 million 
burned in 1951-55. In 1954, direct 
damage to timber was $34 million 
and losses to the region’s economy 
$230 million. The $20 million spent 
annually on fire prevention and 
control in the South gives some 
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protection to 170 million acres, but 
on one-fourth of this area protec- 
tion is adequate only in easy years. 
This clearly indicates the need for 
more fire dollars and for more ef- 
fective ways of accomplishing the 
protection job. Research can help 
provide more effective methods. 

Although southern forests can- 
not produce their maximum yields 
if burned by wildfire, foresters use 
fire in managing pine stands. One 
of the major uses has been to re- 
duce hazardous fuels, particularly 
those that accumulate under dense 
young pine stands. In the regenera- 
tion of longleaf pine, fire is used 
to prepare seedbeds and sites for 
planting, to reduce competition 
and to control the brown-spot 
needle blight. In other pine types 
the silvicultural use is primarily to 
reduce the hardwood understory 
and secondarily to prepare seedbeds. 
All these things can be done better 
on a small scale by machines, hand 
tools, or chemicals, but at a higher 
cost. Considering the magnitude of 
the job, it seems certain that the 
use of fire in the management of 
southern pines will not only con- 
tinue but expand. 


Basic Studies of Ignition 
and Combustion 


Forest fire research in the past 
has pretty largely depended on 
trial-and-error methods. Although 
there have been many useful re- 
sults, the most fruitful approach 
to the more complex problems is 
through basic research. Any well- 
rounded fire research program for 
the South should provide for 
facilities where basic ignition and 
combustion processes and related 
subjects can be studied under con- 
trolled laboratory conditions. 
These studies will identify signifi- 
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eant variables and develop scaling 
laws that will lead to more precise 
and effective field studies. 

Research projects that should 
prove highly productive include 
(1) how volume, arrangement, and 
composition of fuels influence rate 
of ignition and combustion, (2) 
how surface fuel moisture and 
relative humidity affect the prob- 
ability of ignition from fire- 
brands, (3) how different fuels 
respond in moisture content to 
changes in specific weather ele- 
ments, and (4) how combustion is 
affected by differences in the con- 
trolling variables. 


Important Fuel Characteristics 


Basie studies of combustion will 
lead to better understanding of 
fuels. But research can be aimed 
directly at the characteristics of 
fuels that make control of forest 
fires difficult, that result in vary- 
ing rates of spread, and that con- 
tribute to fire damage. There are 
obvious differences in the appear- 
anee of the fuels and in fire be- 
havior in open grassy areas, in 
dense pine stands, in hardwood 
forests, and in areas with logging 
slash. These differences need to be 
studied with the aim of produe- 
ing fuel type classifications that 
will help fire control men _ to 
anticipate burning behavior and 
control problems of fires in each 
fuel as weather conditions vary. 
This information would make pos- 
sible the transfer of fire control 
knowledge and experience from 
one locality to another. 

The fuel characteristics that 
need to be studied include the 
size, shape, amount, compactness, 
arrangement, and vertical distri- 
bution of individual pieces of 
fuel. The rate of accumulation of 
fuels depends on the growth of 
trees and other plants, the timing 
of leaf fall, twig and cone shed- 
ding, bark sloughing, and also on 
the rate of decay of this vegeta- 
tive debris both before and after 
it reaches the ground. Although 
infinite combinations of fuels seem 
possible, research should be able 
to bring order out of this com- 
plexity and provide usable clas- 
sifications. 


Weather and Fire Behavior 


From a fire control standpoint, 
research on weather conditions 
that breed blowup fires is by far 
the most pressing. Although such 
fires make up only a small per- 
eent of the total number, they 
burn most of the acreage. This 
happens because long-distance 
spotting and extreme rate of 
energy release make them almost 
uncontrollable until they reach 
natural barriers or until weather 


‘conditions improve sufficiently so 


that direct attack is_ possible. 
There is good evidence that when 
velocity of winds near the surface 
is greater than velocity of winds 
aloft, and there is an abundance 
of dry fuel, the stage is set for 
blowup fires. Therefore, extension 
of the basic work already done on 
thermodynamie and other physical 
laws that bring about the trans. 
formation of heat energy into the 
energy of motion during blowup 
fires appears to be the most rea- 
sonable approach to the problem. 
Meteorological research of a high 
order, leading to prediction of 
weather factors producing these 
adverse wind patterns, is also ex- 
tremely urgent. 

During ordinary or even mod- 
erately severe burning conditions, 
the experienced fire control man 
ean anticipate fire behavior fairly 
well if the weather remains stable. 
A sudden change in the weather, 
such as in wind direction, velocity, 
or steadiness, greatly multiplies 
the difficulty of sunpression. When 
such changes are likely, accurate 
predictions by the fire weather 
forecaster are invaluable. 


Fire Danger Measurement and 
Its Application 


At present more than 500 fire 
danger stations are operated in 
the South by state, federal, and 
industrial fire control organiza- 
tions. The type 8-100 (O or W) 
danger meter, now widely used 
throughout the South, integrates 
fairly accurately the factors that 
influence the start and spread of 
fire. However, it does not and was 
not intended to measure the rela- 
tive dryness of deep fuels during 
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periods of extended drought. For 
that reason a Drought Index 
should be developed that can be 
used as a supplement to the meter, 

Fire control organizations can- 
not obtain full value from danger 
measurements unless stations are 
located and operated according to 
acceptable technical standards. 
Only a few organizations are do- 
ing well in this respect. As a first 
action, each agency should set up 
a program of training and inspec- 
tion that will insure accurate ree- 
ords. When this is accomplished, 
danger measurements can be used 
in the following ways. 

Day-to-day determination of the 
Build-up and Burning Index, when 
related to past experience, is a 
reliable indicator of burning con- 
ditions and therefore of potential 
job load. If reliable and localized 
fire weather forecasts are available, 
tomorrow’s potential load can be 
anticipated and action taken ac- 
cordingly. 

Danger measurements have been 
put to other important uses, such 
as guiding administrators in the 
issuing of burning permits, warn- 
ing the public of critical conditions 
by radio or other means, manning 
fire towers and other facilities, 
determining initial attack stand- 
ards, general organization plan- 
ning, and desirability of woods 
closure. 

Good records for several years 
can be used to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of fire prevention ef. 
forts. Year-to-vyear comparisons 
solely of number of fires are of 
little value because more fires this 
year may simply be the result of 
more difficult weather than last 
year. But by caleulating the num- 
ber of fires per thousand units of 
Burning Index by month, season, 
or year, for counties, districts, or 
other subdivisions as desired, the 
impact of prevention measures can 
be judged more effectively than at 
present. 

It should be emphasized that a 
danger meter is not a substitute, 
but rather an aid to good judg- 
ment. Neither will it give satisfac- 
tory results unless accurate mea- 
surements are made at properly 
located stations. Responsibility 
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both for accuracy and apt inter- 
pretation lies with the using 
agency. 

Rate-of-spread computers, re- 
sistance-to-control indicators, and 
dispatching guides can also be de- 
veloped. A _ rate-of-spread com- 
puter combines the weather mea- 
surements, used in danger rating, 
with fuel descriptions to predict 
how fast fires will spread. A dis- 
patcher’s guide combines danger 
rating, rate-of-spread index, fuel 
class, resistance -to-control  esti- 
mates, transportation plans, and 
other factors into fire crew re- 
quirements. 


Fire Prevention 

Ninety-eight percent of all fires 
in the South are man-caused and 
presumably preventable. Since 
this is so, many methods of per- 
suasion, education, and law en- 
foreement have been tried on the 
public. But because most preven- 
tion programs in the past have been 
a combination of these methods it 
has been difficult or impossible to 
determine the effectiveness of any 
specific measure. 

Fire prevention specialists agree 
that efforts cannot be best di- 
rected unless the causes of fires 
can be established with fair ac- 
curacy. Most fire control agencies 
are therefore attempting to im- 
prove their methods of reporting. 
However, setting up a list of de- 
tailed causes for reporting pur- 
poses will not by itself improve 
the accuracy of information. Im- 
provement will be obtained in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of 
time that investigators can spend 
in ferreting out causes of indi- 
vidual fires. This is a matter for 
administrative decision and aec- 
tion. 

To determine the _ so-called 
“eause behind the cause,” study 
of human relations is needed. Al- 
though these basic motives are 
often discussed, it is possible that 
better understanding of them will 
be gained through the help of 
psychologists and sociologists. By 
studies of local problem areas 
they may help pinpoint both the 
motives of fire starters and the 





most effective prevention methods. 
They can also develop study meth- 
ods, sampling techniques, and 
ways of evaluating information 
which can be applied to the many 
small problem areas throughout 
the South. It is recognized that 
fire control agencies can and have 
cured hot spots; better under- 
standing of human relations may 
make this job more efficient and 
less costly. 

The use of danger measurements 
in removing the effect of weather 
from records of fire occurrence 
has been mentioned. This has been 
effective in areas where most fires 
are accidental but needs further 
testing in areas with high incen- 
diarism. Combining results of 
weather and human_ relations 
studies, it should be possible to 
test specifie prevention measures 
in hot spots, and to extend the 
best methods to areas with simi- 
lar occurrence patterns. Today, 
many control agencies believe that 
the best balance between law en- 
forcement and education empha- 
sizes the former in incendiary 
areas and the latter in areas 
where most fires are accidental, 
but that both are needed for an 
effective prevention program in 
any area. Studies that measure 
the effectiveness of pin-pointed 
programs in local problem areas 
should reveal the best combina- 
tions. 


Suppression Techniques 


Over most of the South, aver- 
age and moderately severe fires 
are usually controlled fairly 
quickly with plow and _ tractor 
units. Even so, improvement in 
machines is needed to obtain max- 
imum speed and maneuverability 
consistent with cost and general 
utility in different fuels. An equip- 
ment development and _ testing 
center supported by cooperating 
agencies would go far toward de- 
veloping better equipment and 
eliminating some present duplica- 
tion of effort. 

Development of better plows, 
transports, or tankers, however 
desirable, is not the sole need. 
There is much yet to be learned 
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about the control of fast-spread- 
ing surface fires that outrun plow 
units. The possibilities of mass 
ignition, backfiring at particular 
times or from specially prepared 
lines, and the greater use of tank- 
ers, have not been sufficiently ex- 
‘plored. Dispersal of fire retarding 
chemicals by aireraft appears 
promising, and effective and safe 
methods for keeping fires small by 
fast attack, and for reducing the 
rate of fast-spreading surface fires 
by this means undoubtedly will 
be developed. Because the use of 
aircraft and chemicals in large 
quantities is costly, the expense is 
likely to preclude their wide ap- 
plication except during periods of 
high danger. This high cost em- 
phasizes the need for accurate 
knowledge of critical conditions. 

Undoubtedly, the most difficult 
of all problems facing fire control 
organizations is the blowup fire. 
The probability of suppressing 
such a fire, with its unbelievable 
rate of energy output once it is 
fully developed, does not appear 
promising. But the situation is not 
hopeless. If we can foresee highly 
critical burning conditions so as 
to alert all possible forces, fast 
attack on all fires that originate 
during such conditions should re- 
duce the probability that a fast- 
spreading fire will reach blowup 
proportions. 

Deep-burning ground fires pre- 
sent a difficult but different prob- 
lem. During drought they mav 
burn until extinguished by a rise 
in the water table. Several con- 
trol methods have been suggested, 
such as blasting pits to obtain a 
large supply of water that can be 
delivered by high capacity pumps, 
the use of special vehicles for use 
in boggy areas, regulating the 
height of the water table, and the 
use of wetting agents and other 
chemicals. All these need to be in- 
vestigated. 


Direct and Indirect Fire Effects 


Forest fires affect trees and 
other vegetation, animals, and 
the soil. Knowledge of all effects 
is needed to guide the manage- 
ment of southern forests, whether 
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it be to plan efficient fire control, 
to mark burned areas for salvage, 
or to plan effective use of fire. 

The direct effects of fire are 
usually limited to the burning and 
scorching of living and dead plant 
material. One approach to studies 
of direct effects is the collection of 
records of average mortality and 
growth loss under various weather 
and stand conditions. This will 
give actuarial basis for improved 
fire damage appraisal, for forest 
fire insurance, and for economic 
analysis of fire control costs. 

Another approach is to make 
laboratory studies of the lethal 
temperature-time relations of 
leaves, buds and stem cambium, 
the insulating properties of bark, 
and the physiological processes in- 
volved in the death of plant tissue. 
These studies will lead to better 
understanding of the effect of fire 
on trees and shrubs, and give 
answers to many present perplex- 
ing questions about use of fire and 
management of forests burned by 
wildfires. 

Fire indirectly affects livestock, 
game, insects. soil, and watersheds. 
Most of the effects of surface fires 
on animals come from changes in 
their habitat. Reduction or re- 
moval of the ground cover ean 
cause accelerated erosion, impaired 
infiltration, increased surface run- 
off, and reduced quality of water 
yields. All these indirect effects of 
fire are of major interest to those 
studying forest management, graz- 
ing, wildlife, soils, and watersheds. 
Fire research should cooperate in 
these studies to help provide ac- 
curate measurement of fire be- 
havior and intensity and of the 
effect of fire on vegetation, and 
also to help develop the informa- 
tion about these indirect effects 
that is needed in the complete 
evaluation of fire control costs, 
damage appraisal, and fire insur- 
ance. 


Techniques of Fire Use 


Because fire is one of the least 
expensive tools in the forester’s kit 
for treating large areas, a great 
deal of practical experience in fire 
use has been gained. It is estimated 


that about a half million acres per 
year are  prescribed-burned in 
southern pine forests. On thou- 
sands of other acres fire is used 
with some attempt to confine it to 
a preselected area, but without ade- 
quate selection of burning condi- 
tions or stand conditions. 

Even where fires are carefully 
planned, there may be some hot- 
spots and some areas that burn too 
lightly or not at all. Studies of fire 
intensity and behavior in various 


‘ fuels and forest stands and under 


changing weather will lead to more 
efficient techniques of handling 
fire. Detailed specifications of con- 
ditions which will result in de- 
sirable fire intensities, as well as 
knowledge of the optimum intensi- 
ties required for specific purposes, 
ean be developed by research. 


Fire Control Planning 

As progress is made on the fore- 
going projects, as more is learned 
about weather, fuels, effects, pre- 
vention, and suppression — tech- 
niques, and the many other ele- 
ments that enter into fire control, 
more basic facts will accumulate 
with which to plan more effective- 
ly. We will then be better able to 
weigh alternatives, to set up fire 
control objectives, to decide what 
type of fire control organization 
will best meet the objectives, to di- 
rect an organization most effec- 
tively, and to measure costs against 
returns. 

Only a few of the more obvious 
questions relating to planning and 
administration are mentioned here. 
For example, (1) what is the best 
distribution of funds among pre- 
vention, presuppression, and sup- 
pression activities; (2) what funds 
are needed to produce a really ef- 
fective organization; (3) is the 
equipment now in use based on 
unbiased tests; (4) what is the rel- 
ative effectiveness and economy of 
fixed versus moving detectors; (5) 
is the present unit organization so 
independent that the whole lacks 
flexibility to meet disaster condi- 
tions; (6) is the communication 
system adequate to meet emer- 
gencies; (7) what effects do har- 
vest cuts, timber stand improve- 
ment, planting, grazing, game man- 
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agement, and other land manage. 
ment activities have on present 
and future fire control plans and 
costs; (8) how can burning for 
fuel reduction reduce fire control 
costs and fire losses, and how do 
these burns affect other forest man- 
agement plans; (9) how much can 
we afford to pay for fire control— 
even though this is largely an 
academic question. 

None of these questions can be 
answered with finality, but in each 
fire control organization there 
should be one or more men who 
have the skill, responsibility, and 
authority for seeking out strengths 
and weaknesses. They should be 
expected to keep abreast of ad- 
vances made by other agencies, to 
apply research findings, and above 
all to analyze and reanalyze the 
constantly changing fire situation. 


Getting the Fire Research Job 
Done 


No evaluation is given in this 
paper to the amount of fire re- 
search now under way in the 
South. In 1955 less than $50,000 
was spent on full-time fire research. 
No adequate inventory has been 
made of the many tests and in- 
vestigations carried out by uni- 
versities, industrial foresters, and 
the state and federal fire control 
organizations. But although the 
total cost of these tests undoubted- 
ly exceeds the expenditures for 
full-time fire research, the total ef- 
fort appears pitifully inadequate 
when compared with $20 million 
spent for fire control and $34 mil- 
lion direct forest fire damages in 
the South. 

So much fire research is needed 
that only the combined efforts of 
all those interested can get the job 
done. Although early increases may 
be anticipated in forestry research 
both in fire and in closely related 
fields, it will not be easy to insure 
that there are no gaps in the total 
research program. Close coordina- 
tion of fire research efforts is 
needed. To say who should do what 
specific fire research is not within 
the scope of this analysis. How- 
ever, it may not be amiss to indi- 
cate types of work that can be bet- 
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ter done by some organizations 
than by others. 

The universities must be the 
source of future fire researchers, 
and all organizations interested in 
forest fires should encourage and 
support this training. The botany, 
psychology, and physics depart- 
ments of universities may already 
have both the skills and the facili- 
ties needed for specialized basic 
research, and the forestry: depart- 
ments may have unique opportuni- 
ties to conduct general fire studies 


State forestry organizations ob- 
viously have special interest in and 
responsibility for investigation of 
local problems, while region-wide 
problems may be more effectively 
studied by the federal experiment 
stations. Fire control organizations 
have a continuing job of studying 
their own operational problems, 
and need to hire skilled investi- 
gators to help in solving local prob- 
lems of fire prevention, in deciding 
what types of equipment are most 
suitable for local use, and in de- 
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veloping applications for the find- 
ings of basic research. Industries 
owning forest lands are specially 
interested in ways to supplement 
basic protection and in application 
of research findings in managing 
forest lands. They have a compell- 
jing interest in evaluating the 
economies of research findings. 

Early solution of the many 
urgent forest fire problems will be 
gained only by the expanded and 
coordinated efforts of all these or- 
ganizations. 
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Rate of Spread and Intensification 
of Dwarfmistletoe in Young 
Lodgepole Pine Stands 


CLEARCUTTING is recognized as sil- 
viculturally sound for mature 
even-aged lodgepole pine (Pinus 
contorta Dougl.). It is also a prac- 
tical means for controlling the 
widespread lodgepole pine dwarf- 
mistletoe (Arceuthobium ameri- 
canum Nutt.) in conjunction with 
commercial logging operations. But 
uneut stands adjacent to the clear- 
eut, areas often contain dwarf- 
mistletoe-infected trees; therefore, 
the amount of infection that de- 
velops in the new reproduction 
from these sources is of great prac- 
tical importance. 

Dwarfmistletoes are spread pri- 
marily by an explosive mechanism 
that forcibly expels the seeds into 
the air. Dowding (7) found that 
artificially discharged seeds of 
Arceuthobium americanum traveled 
a maximum horizontal distance 
of 33 feet. Wind may influence the 
distance of spread, although its im- 
portance varies greatly with 
species, locality, and type of stand. 
Spread of the parasite is more 
rapid from overstory stands to re- 
production ; lateral spread through 
even-aged stands, regardless of 
height or age, is relatively slow. 
Seeds originating in an overstory 
tree may strike reproduction any- 
where within their effective range. 
This is a roughly circular area 
which varies in radius with the 
species of Arceuthobium. For A. 
vaginatum the effective radius is 
about 60 feet from the base of a 
source tree, although occasional 
seeds travel more than 75 feet (2). 
For A. americanum it is presum- 


*Maintained by the Forest Service, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, with cen- 
tral headquarters in cooperation with 
Colorado State University at Fort Col- 
lins. The author gratefully acknowledges 
the assistance of Thomas E. Hinds, for- 
estry aide. 


ably about 22 feet. However, pre- 
cise studies have not been made. 

3eyond the limits of the over- 
story ‘‘barrage,’’ spread of the 
parasite through an_ even-aged 
stand is relatively slow but con- 
sistently progressive. These basic 
principles should be considered be- 
fore attempting to determine pe- 
riodie rates. This is particularly 
true when the total time elapsed 
is relatively short and where the 
first understory trees to become in- 
fected might by chance be near the 
outer limits of the overstory ‘‘bar- 
rage.”’ 

Hedgecock (3) estimated that A. 
americanum spread at a rate of 
6 to 12 feet a year in a burned- 
over lodgepole pine stand near 
Fraser, Colorado. Parker (4) 
noted an infection center in lodge- 
pole pine in Alberta, where the 
same species spread over an area 
of 1.57 acres in 60 to 70 years, or 
about 2 feet a year, assuming the 
area was circular. The latter is 
more in keeping with the findings 
of the study reported here. Hedg- 
cock’s publication does not men- 
tion that his data are based on 
spread from isolated overstory 
trees, but unpublished parts of his 
original manuscript leave no ques- 
tion on this point. The manuscript 
indicates that his studies were 
made in 35-year-old reproduction. 

In 1953, rate of spread of 
dwarfmistletoe from mature lodge- 
pole pine stands into adjacent re- 
generation was studied in 13 areas 
on the Roosevelt and Routt Na- 
tional Forests, Colorado, and on 
the Medicine Bow National Forest, 
Wyoming. Twenty additional study 
areas were established in 1955 on 
the Big Horn National Forest, 
Wyoming. 
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Methods 


It was impossible to obtain reli- 
able measurements of spread in 
clearcut areas because numerous 
overlapping centers of infection 
had developed wherever diseased 
unmerchantable trees had_ been 
left. These studies, therefore, were 
conducted in burned-over lodge- 
pole pine. Sampling of burns made 
it possible to examine older stands 
of reproduction than were available 
in clearcut areas. Burns in which 
there had not been a complete kill 
were excluded to avoid complicated 
infection patterns characteristic of 
commercial clearcuttings. The in- 
formation obtained from burns 
should be applicable to more com- 
pletely clearcut areas where all in- 
fected trees are removed as 4 
sanitation measure. 

Plots were located only where 
there was an abrupt line between 
the reproduction on the burn and 
an adjacent unburned, heavily in- 
fected, mature stand (Fig. 1). For 
the purposes of the study, ‘‘heavily 
infected’’ stands were defined as 
those in which more than two-thirds 
of the merchantable trees had 
dwarfmistletoe. When a suitable 
study area was located, the age of 
the reproduction was determined, 
and the maximum distance of 
dwarfmistletoe invasion into this 
stand was measured. Distances 
were measured from the boles of 
the mature stand to the bole of 
farthest infected young tree. Ad- 
ditional information on the inten- 
sity of infection at various dis- 
tances from the edge of the mature 
stand was obtained on ten of the 
study areas. 


Results 


The maximum distances dwarf- 
mistletoe had progressed from the 
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Fic. 1—A typical study area on the Big Horn National Forest, 
A sharp line separates the infected mature stand 
and the young lodgepole pine reproduction that developed after 
a fire. The maximum distance dwarfmistletoe had invaded 
this open stand of 48-year-old reproduction was 73 feet. 


Wyoming. 


edges of heavily infected mature 
stands into adjacent reproduction 
are shown in Figure 2. The hori- 
zontal dotted line at 22 feet indi- 
eates the assumed limit of spread 
directly from the mature stand. 
This distance was estimated from a 
single stand less than 20 years old, 
which was visibly infected. Beyond 
this point the infection presumably 
progressed from seed originating 
in the reproduction. 

The rate of spread through open 
and dense stands differs widely. 
Dense stands were defined as those 
in which the canopy had closed; 
open stands are those in which it 
had not. Sinee all very young 
stands are open by this definition, 
the lower end of the ‘‘dense’’ curve 
has been extrapolated to suggest 
the period of transition while the 
crowns are closing. Beyond about 
30 feet, both curves are linear. This 
point is reached in approximately 
20 years in stands that remain 
open; whereas an additional 15 
years is required in dense stands. 
3eyond 30 feet, the average rate of 
progress is about 17 feet a decade 
in open stands and 12 feet in dense 
ones. After reproduction has been 
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subjected to infection for 30 years, 
the parasite can be expected to 
progress to about 30 feet into a 
dense stand or 45 feet into an open 
one. The reasons for these differ- 
ences are not fully understood, 
though there seems to be one plaus- 
ible explanation: in open stands, 
the seeds generally fly farther be- 
cause there is less obstruction. 
The early stages of spread are 
complicated by several factors. 
First of all, the young stands are 
subject to infeetion anywhere with- 
in the effective range of the seeds 
from the overstory. Furthermore, 
very young trees present poor tar- 
gets because of their size. Dwarf- 
mistletoe shoots are seldom abun- 
dant in stands younger than 15 
years although infection often 
takes place earlier. This was noticed 
in two of the present study areas 
in 10- and 12-year-old reproduc- 
tion. Trees here showed no infec- 
tions with shoots but doubtless 
were diseased, as they were ad- 
jacent to heavily infected mature 
stands. It is apparent, therefore, 
that any calculations for the pe- 
riodic rate of spread for stands less 


distanees of 
from mature lodgepole pine stands into regeneration, based 
on 31 study areas in Colorado and Wyoming. 


invasion of dwarfmistletoe 


than 20 years old would be of little 
significance. 

The linear parts of the curves 
are based on apparent infection 
only. The true infection for a giv- 
en distance would have occurred 
perhaps five years earlier than the 
graphs indicate. Had it been pos- 
sible to plot true infection, both 
curves would have been shifted 
slightly to the left and the ‘‘open”’ 
stand line at least would have in- 
tersected the 22-foot mark at ap- 
proximately 10 years. 

Since westerly winds predomi- 
nate in the localities studied, a 
higher rate of spread from west to 
east than from east to west would 
be expected if winds contribute to 
the dispersal of A. americanum. 
Actually the rate of spread in all 
directions was about the same (Ta- 
ble 1). 

An analysis similar to that sum- 
marized in Table 1 showed that 
there was also no discernible rela- 
tionship between the rate of spread 
and degree of slope, at least within 
the range of slope of the areas 
studied (plus 30 percent to minus 
40 vercent). 

The foregoing discussion has 
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TABLE 1.—RATE OF SPREAD OF DWARFMISTLETOE IN RELATION TO DIRECTION 
OF INVASION 





Open stands 


Dense stands 

















Study Average Study Average 
Direction of invasion areas annualspread areas annual spread 

Number Feet Number Feet 
North and northeast 7 1.5 3 0.9 
East and southeast 2 1.5 2 0.9 
South and southwest 3 1.4 8 1.0 
West and northwest 3 G2 3 eS 
Total or average 15 1.5 16 1.0 





considered only maximum spread. 
It does not cover damage or the 
control problems that may develop 
with time. These are dealt with in 
the following discussion of inten- 
sification. 

Intensification of dwarfmistletoe 
was studied in ten stands, nine of 
which were less than 40 years old. 
Figure 3 shows the amount of 
dwarfmistletoe that occurred with- 
in 30 feet of infected mature stands. 
Because of the small basis, the data 
for open and dense 
combined. The information avail- 
able, however, indicates that within 
this zone, the proportion of the 
trees infected is markedly greater 
in open than in dense stands of the 
same age. Very little infection was 
apparent in stands less than 15 


stands were 





years old, and about 10 percent of 
the trees are visibly infected after 
20 years. However, infection in- 


‘ereased rapidly in older stands: 35 


percent at 30 years and 50 percent 
at 40 years, reaching 99 percent 
in the single 80-year-old stand mea- 
sured. 

The percentage of young trees in- 
fected with dwarfmistletoe at va- 
rious distances from the mature 
stand is shown in Figure 4 for two 
of the study areas: in dense, 80- 
year-old reproduction and in open, 
34-year-old reproduction. As would 
be expected, the incidence of in- 
fection was highest adjacent to the 
mature stand. In 80-year-old re- 
production the zone of high dwarf- 
mistletoe incidence extended out 
about 60 feet from the mature 
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stand (97 percent of the trees with- 
in this distance were infected). In 
34-year-old reproduction the zone 
of heavy infection was within 30 
feet of the mature stand (77 per- 
cent of the trees within this zone 
were infected). 

Data on trunk infections are in- 
cluded in Figure 4 to give some in- 
dication of the severity of dwarf- 
mistletoe attack. Time was not 
available to make counts of the 
number of infections in each tree 
on the study areas. As a general 
rule, trunk infections are most 
common in heavily infected trees. 
Also, trunk infections are more 
damaging to their hosts than are 
branch infections. Trees with trunk 
infections cannot be saved by prun- 
ing. The proportion of such trees 
was considerably higher in the 80- 
year-old reproduction (71 percent) 
than in the 34-year-old reproduc- 
tion (44 percent). 


Discussion 


The distances to which dwarf- 
mistletoe may be expected to in- 
vade young lodgepole pine stands 
of different ages and densities are 






































Fig. 3.—Incidence of dwarfmistletoe in lodgepole pine regen- 
eration within 30 feet of infected mature stands, based on 10 


study areas in Colorado and Wyoming. 
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Fic. 4.—Proportion of trees with dwarfmistletoe and percent- 


age of infected trees with trunk infections in 2 lodgepole pine 


stands in Colorado. The older sample is a dense pole stand 
on the Roosevelt National Forest and the younger one is an 


open-grown stand on the Routt National Forest. 
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shown in Figure 2. Although this 
figure gives distances of spread of 
dwarfmistletoe for stands up to 80 
years old, in clearcut areas the 
uncut blocks or strips are normally 
scheduled to be cut within 20 to 30 
after the initial logging. 


vears 

From the standpoint of dwarf- 
mistletoe reduction, it is desirable 
to remove adjacent infected stands 


as soon as possible, preferably be- 
fore the reproduction is established 
on the initially clearcut areas. This 
can seldom be done. The results of 
this study suggest that if the re- 
maining stands are left for 20 
years, the maximum distance to 
which mistletoe infection will pro- 
eress into the reproduction on the 
initial eut-over area during this 
period should be about 30 feet. 
Therefore, if all infected lodgepole 
pines, both merchantable and un- 
merchantable, are felled in con- 
junction with the initial clearcut- 
ting, dwarfmistletoe in the new re- 
production should be confined to a 
14-chain strip adjacent to infected 
parts of the uncut stand. Dwarf- 
mistletoe will, of course, continue 


to invade the young stand after the 
remaining stands are harvested un- 
less control measures are taken. 

Similarly, without control, 
dwarfmistletoe once established in 
the initially cut area will slowly in- 
vade the new reproduction follow- 
ing clearcutting of the remaining 
stands. The optimum time to con- 
duct timber stand improvement 
operations to reduce dwarfmistletoe 
in the reproduction would be dur- 
ing or shortly after clearcutting 
of the remaining blocks or strips. 
If possible, provision should be 
made for a second cleaning several 
years later to eliminate those in- 
fections that had not developed 
shoots and would therefore be over- 
looked on the original treatment 
(2). 

Summary 

Studies were made in 33 burned- 
over lodgepole pine stands in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming to determine 
how fast dwarfmistletoe can be ex- 
pected to spread from residual 
stands to reproduction on clearcut 
areas. The results indicate that in 
about 20 years, dwarfmistletoe will 
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have progressed less than 30 feet 
in the reproduction. In 30-year-old 
reproduction, the parasite will have 
spread 30 to 45 feet, depending 
primarily on the density of the 
young stand. Spread _ through 
young lodgepole pine is 1.5 times 
greater in stands in which the can- 


‘opy has not closed than in stands 


with closed canopies. In 20-year-old 
stands, about 10 percent of the 
trees within 30 feet of an infective 
mature stand were infected. In 30- 
year-old stands, infection in this 
zone was about 35 percent. 
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International Commission for the Nomenclature of Cultivated Plants Issues Code 


The Commission has just issued the 
International Code of Nomenclature 
for Cultivated Plants (28 pages, Ut- 
recht, Netherlands, 1958). This Code 
will be of particular interest to forest 
geneticists and others in forest tree 
improvement programs who may be 
naming new varieties. Copies of the 
Code may be purchased for fifty cents 
each from the distributor for the 
United States representing the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Council, Dr. Donald 
Wyman, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica 
Plain 30, Mass. 

With twenty-five members from 
various countries representing horti- 
culture, agriculture, and forestry, the 
Commission is sponsored by the Inter- 
national Union of Biological Sciences. 
Previous work has been reviewed in 
the JourNAL oF Forestry (54: 660. 
1956; 55: 299. 1957). The first meet- 
ing was held at Utrecht, Netherlands, 
November 21-23, 1956, and the second 
at the Royal Horticultural Society in 





London, England, December 4-6, 1957. 
Elbert L. Little, Jr., is forestry rep- 
resentative from the United States and 
also forestry member of the editorial 
committee. Principal items of business 
at the London meeting were considera- 
tion of additional proposals for the 
Code and approval of the Code for 
publication. 

The Code serves as a guide for nam- 
ing cultivated plants in horticultural, 
agricultural, and silvicultural crops 
and provides rules for publication and 
registration. It aims to promote uni- 
formity, accuracy, and fixity in naming 
varieties or cultivars (the international 
term), which normally are given 
names in modern languages. After 
January 1, 1959, new variety names 
must be published with a description 
in any language. However, it is strong- 
ly recommended that English, French, 
German, Russian, or Spanish be used 
for the description or for a translation 
or summary. When there are linguistic 


and other difficulties in other countries, 
translation or transliteration of names 
is allowed. 

The appendix to the Code contains 
recommendations for the guidance of 
registration authorities and a list of 
international registration authorities. 
The only international registration 
authority listed for forest trees is the 
International Poplar Commission, ap- 
pointed by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 
for forestry varieties of the genus 
Populus. 

Replacing an earlier one published 
by horticulturists in 1953, the new 
Code is submitted for endorsement for 
forestry to the International Union of 
Forest Research Organizations. Any 
matters for the attention of the Com- 
mission may be sent to the under- 
signed. 

Evert L. Lirttez, JR., 
U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 








A 10-Year Record of Pine Seed Production 
On The Hitchiti Experimental Forest 


Ir STANDS OF _loblolly-shortleaf 
pine are to be regenerated success- 
fully, adequate seed at time of 
harvest is of paramount impor- 
tance. As a gauge of the seed pro- 
duction potential of various stand 
types, an annual record of seedfall 
has been kept on the Hitchiti Ex- 
perimental Forest, near Macon, 
Jeorgia, and a 10-year summary of 
this record indicates that shelter- 
wood produces the most depend- 
able supply of seed. 

A good deal of work has been 
done by other investigators in dif- 
ferent localities to determine what 
constitutes a good seed tree, and 
how many of them should be left 
per acre for restocking the land 
under various seedbed conditions. 
In general, the findings on the 
Hitchiti Experimental Forest sup- 
port the work of other researchers. 


Method of Study 


Seed production was estimated 
each year from 1947 to 1956 in 


four stands that differed in age, 
stocking, and cutting treatments 
(Table 1). Mature, uncut stands 


‘ were more heavily stocked than the 


average in the Piedmont; imma- 
ture, uncut stands were more light- 
ly stocked and typical of Piedmont 
pine stands; and seed-tree and 
shelterwood stands were the result 
of planned cutting. Loblolly pine 
(Pinus taeda L.) constituted, on 
the average, 85 percent of the saw- 
timber volume. The remainder 
consisted of shortleaf pine (P. 
echinata Mill.), which was more 
strongly represented in localized 
areas, and negligible amounts of 
hardwoods. 

Twenty-five seed traps, each 2 
square feet in area, were placed 
in two stands of each kind. Be- 
eause of scheduled cutting opera- 
tions, the traps had to be removed 
from all but three stands some time 
during the 10-year period. In these 
eases they were placed in other 


TABLE 1.—DEscrIPTION OF STANDS IN WHICH SEEDFALL RECORDS WERE OBTAINED 


Average 














Average basal 
Average d.b.h. of area per acre Area 
Kind of stand age sawtimber Sawtimber Total Sampled 

Years Inches Sq. ft. Sq. ft. Acres 
Mature, adequately stocked 50 13 48 69 152 
Immature, open-grown 30 12 28 44 37 
Seed tree 55 15 13 14 44 
14 25 30 33 


Shelterwood 60 








TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF SOUND SEED PRODUCED BY Four TYPES OF PINE STANDS 














Mature 
adequately Immature Seed tree stands Shelterwood stands 
Year stocked open-grown No.1 No.2 No. 1 No. 2 
- —— - —-— Sound seed per acre ———_———_—_- 
1947 23,925 30,450 6,960 73,950 
48 7,830 6,960 12,180° 9,570" 
49 2,610 1,305 1,740° 1,740" 
50 2,610 1,740 2,610" 0 
51 10,660 870 13,050 45,240 
52 138,765 80,040 73,080 304,500 
53 435 1,720 8,710' 6,970" 
54 2,175 0 6,090" 13,050" 
55 214,455 130,065 184,440" 445,440" 
56 2,175 0 870° 8,710" 





‘Seed production three or more growing seasons after cutting. 
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stands of corresponding stocking, 
age, and average diameter. 

The trapped seed was counted at 
3-week intervals from mid-October 
until Christmas each year. Viabil- 
ity was determined by cutting 
tests. 


Seed Production 


The 10-year record of seed pro- 
duction is summarized in Table 2. 
The total production of sound seed 
for the four kinds of stands shows 
that the shelterwood stands pro- 
duced 2.2 times as much seed as 
the mature, adequately stocked 
stands, while the seed-tree stands 
produced 0.76 times as much. 
Thus, the seed-tree stands pro- 
duced nearly as much seed as the 
mature, uneut stands even though 
they had only about one-fourth as 
many trees and were not under the 
stimulus of release for the full 
period. 

The seed requirement for satis- 
factory stocking of reproduction 
has not been determined for the 
Piedmont, but in the Coastal Plain 
of North Carolina about 30,000 
are required on undisturbed litter 
to obtain 90 percent milacre stock- 
ing of seedlings (3). Both seed- 
tree and shelterwood stands on the 
Hitchiti produced more than 30, 
000 sound seed per acre in 1952 
and 1955—the two bumper seed 
years. That requirement was also 
exceeded by one shelterwood stand 
in 1951 in response to release, and 
by the other in 1947, a moderately 
good seed year. More than 120,000 
sound seed per acre were produced 
by both kinds of eut stands in 
1955, the best seed year of the 10- 
year period, and by the more fruit- 
ful shelterwood stand in the other 
bumper seed year, 1952, in re- 
sponse to release. 

This level of seed production is 
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much lower than that observed in 
the Santee Experimental Forest 
near Charleston, South Carolina, 
where a 40-year-old partially cut 
stand produced more than 200,000 
sound seed per acre in every year 
except one, from 1946 to 1955 (2). 
That seed production is consider- 
ably lower in the inland portions 
of the loblolly pine range than in 
the Coastal Plain (4) is clearly 
shown by the general level of seed 
crops in mature uneut stands, 
which are not affected by a re- 
sponse to release (Fig. 1). A 70- 
year-old stand in the Duke Forest 
in the North Carolina Piedmont 
(1) and a 50-year-old stand in the 
Hitchiti Experimental Forest pro- 
duced, on the average, less than 
one-third as much sound seed an- 
nually during a 7- and 10-year pe- 
riod, respectively, as a 95-year-old 
stand in the Bigwoods Experimen- 
tal Forest (Coastal Plain) pro- 
duced during a 10-year-period. The 
Bigwoods and Hitchiti records cov- 
ered the same 10-year period, 1947 
to 1956, while the Duke Forest rec- 
ord covered the period from 1936 
to 1942. 

The response to release is appar- 
ently not so consistent nor so pro- 
nounced in the Piedmont as in the 
Coastal Plain. In the North Caro- 
lina Coastal Plain, released trees 
produced enough sound seed even 
in a poor seed year for satisfactory 
stocking of reproduction on a pre- 
pared seedbed (5). In contrast, the 
seed crops of the Hitchiti stands 
expressed in terms of production 
per sawtimber-size tree show that 
in poor seed years even released 
trees did not produce enough seed 
for satisfactory regeneration, al- 
though they regularly produced 
much more seed than unreleased 
trees (Table 3). 

This information indicates, there- 
fore, that in the Piedmont much 
larger numbers of seed trees will 
be needed than in the Coastal 
Plain and that full use must be 
made of release in advance of the 


‘Maintained in Hertford County, N. C., 
by the U. S. Forest Service in coopera- 
tion with the Camp Division of the Union 
i Camp Paper Corporation, Franklin, 

a. 
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Forest, a 95-year-old 
uncut stand. 





B Hitchiti Experimental 
Forest, a 50-year-old 
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uncut stand. 
C Duke Forest, a 70-year- 
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Fig. 1—Seed production trends for loblolly pine in the Coastal Plain (A) and 
Piedmont (B) as shown by 4-year moving averages. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF SOUND SEEDS PRODUCED BY INDIVIDUAL SAWTIMBER-SIZE TREES 





Uneut stands 


Seed tree stands 


_Shelterwood stands 


























Year Mature Immature No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
Number of seeds — 

1947 478 1,144 348 a) ear e AS 28 
1948 157 235 609" ae 354+ 

1949 52 44 87" is eee A Aaa 
1950 52 59 130° ae Geo ee 
1951 320 30 2,175 4 ; 2,056 

1952 2,832 2,684 12,180 pata em 13,840* 
1953 9 60 % 1,452" 317' 
1954 44 EY no ieee eie 1,015* 5937 
1955 4,377 4,324 30,739" a nee 20,245' 
1956 30 0 67 be 3487 





‘Seed production three or more growing seasons after cutting. 


harvest cut to get satisfactory 
natural regeneration. These re- 


quirements lead to the so-called 
shelterwood system, in which a 
large number per acre of the best 
trees are left to provide seed. Since 
cones require two growing seasons 
to reach maturity and flower buds 
are set in the growing season be- 
fore flowering, no appreciable in- 
crease in seed production can be 
expected until three growing sea- 
sons after release. However, devel- 
opment of full seed may be pro- 
moted by improved moisture and 
nutrient supplies following the re- 
moval of competition, so some re- 
sponse may be possible two seasons 


after release. Scarification will pro- 
vide favorable seedbed conditions 
but should not be used unless the 
prospective seed crop promises to 
be adequate. Consequently, satis- 
factory stocking of reproduction 
can probably be obtained in lob- 
lolly pine areas in the Georgia 
Piedmont by means of shelterwood 
stands and searification in antici- 
pation of adequate seed crops, 
which in turn occur in good seed 
years and as a result of release. 
But satisfactory stocking cannot 
be guaranteed, because rainfall dis- 
tribution following seedfall is also 
of paramount importance. For ex- 
ample, rainfall after the good seed 
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crop of 1952 was deficient and no 
appreciable catch of seedlings was 
obtained from that crop. Follow- 
ing the bumper seed crops of 1946 
and 1955, good rainfall distribu- 
tion was instrumental in restock- 
ing thousands of acres of loblolly 
pine in the lower Piedmont. 
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Artificial Ripening of Douglas-Fir Cones 


Doue.as-FIR (Pseudotsuga men- 
ziesti |Mirb.] Franco) seed is sel- 
dom fully ripened on the tree be- 
fore late August in the Pacific 
Northwest. Since natural seed fall 
may begin as early as the last week 
in that month, the cone collecting 
period is often short. Lengthening 
of this period is a worthwhile goal, 
for it would permit better organi- 
zation of cone collection and allow 
skilled personnel to collect more of 
the crop. Artificial ripening of 
seed in cones picked in early Aug- 
ust now appears to be a distinct 
possibility. 

The idea that cones might be 
ripened off the tree has probably 
been advanced many times. Dr. 
J. W. Duffield, Industrial Forestry 
Association geneticist, has sug- 
gested that squirrels, in their stor- 
age methods, might provide condi- 
tions for ripening immature cones. 
The present study stems from an 
exploratory study of simulated 
squirrel caches in 1954 by the au- 
thor and Richard C. Koenig on the 
H. J. Andrews Experimental For- 

*Cooperators in the study were Forrest 
Deffenbacher and James Hutchins of the 
U. S. Forest Service Nursery, Carson, 
Wash., who collected and extracted the 
seed. Germination tests were made at the 
Cooperative Seed Testing Laboratory, 
Corvallis, Ore. William Scheuner made 
observations of the seedlings as a student 
project at Oregon State College. Seed 


weights were determined by Peter H. 
Geiger, U. S. Forest Service. 





est. Cones collected early and 
stored in sandy soil were found to 
have an appreciable percentage of 
germinable seed. 


The Study 


A study was begun during the 
summer of 1956 to determine 
whether seed from immature cones 
could be ripened artificially and, if 
so, whether the seed and seedlings 
produced were normal in size and 
weight. Five cone-bearing trees 
ranging from 50 to 100 feet tall 
were chosen near the Wind River 
Nursery in southwestern Washing- 
ton; cones were collected from 
these trees on July 11 and at 10- 
day intervals until August 30. A 
collection planned for September 
10 could not be made because many 
of the cones had opened and shed 
their seed. 

Each collection consisted of 60 
cones picked from over the whole 
crown of each tree. These were 
mixed and divided into 3 lots of 20 
cones, each lot to be stored sepa- 
rately under 1 of 3 conditions: 

1. Dry storage. Cones were 
spread on screen trays and stored in 
racks in a shed that was open to 
the air on all sides. Temperatures 
varied between 60° and 80°F. 

2. Damp storage. Cones were 
stored between layers of damp peat 
moss in powder boxes in a dark 
cellar, where temperatures were 
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uniformly about 63°F. Peat moss 
was chosen to inhibit mold develop- 
ment. 

3. Wet storage. Cones were 
stored in hardware cloth enclosures 
and immersed in well-aerated wa- 
ter (about 56°F.) of the fish ladder 
on Trout Creek Dam, near the 
Wind River Nursery. This treat- 
ment was begun with the August 
1 collection, whereas the other two 
treatments were begun with the 
July 11 collection. 


The various lots were kept in 
storage until September 30 in or- 
der to allow the damp-stored cones 
to mature. Then they were stored 
in air until October 11, when they 
were kiln dried at 110°F. maximum 
temperature. 

After drying, some of the cone 
seales remained closed in some lots. 
In order to eliminate any possible 
bias from the failure of some cone 
lots to shed their seed uniformly, 
all seed was extracted by hand by 
breaking the scales apart where 
necessary. Except for occasional 
small seeds in the tip or base of 
the cone, every seed was extracted. 

The lots were cleaned in a Da- 
kota blower to remove as much of 
the debris as possible without los- 
ing any of the seed. Then, a ran- 
dom sample of 200 seeds was count- 
ed by hand from each lot for a ger- 
mination test. An additional sam- 
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ple was set aside for a later seed 
weight test. 

The germination test was carried 
out with four 50-seed sub-samples 
from each lot placed on moist river 
sand in plastic dishes. Seeds were 
prechilled for 2 weeks at 3°C., 
then they were germinated at alter- 
nating temperatures of 20° and 
30°C. for 7 weeks. To watch for 
evidence of possible abnormal de- 
velopment in lots from early collec- 
tions, half the germinated seedlings 
from each lot were planted in flats 
in river sand and grown in a green- 
house for 5 weeks. 

Finally, in order to test whether 
or not the seed had gained weight 
during storage, five kernels from 
each dry-stored and damp-stored 
seed lot were decoated and dried 
at 80°C. for 16 hours to obtain 
ovendry weight. Weights were not 
obtained for wet-stored seeds. 

Germination, seedling data, and 
seed weight were tested by analysis 
of variance. 

During the course of the study, 
supplementary examinations were 
made to determine differences in 
embryo development for the three 
storage methods. Seeds from each 
lot were dissected August 2 and 
August 23. 

For cones receiving normal dry 


storage, ‘‘endosperms’’ (female 
gametophytes plus integuments) 


were usually shrunken and em- 
bryos shriveled shortly after pick- 
ing. Embryos in cones receiving 
wet storage seemed to be develop- 
ing normally on August 23, except 
that some from the early collected 
lots appeared to be slightly more 
yellow than normal. 


AVERAGE GERMINATION 
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TABLE 1.—GERMINATION PERCENTAGES OF SEED FroM CONES COLLECTED AT 10-DAY 
INTERVALS AND STORED UNDER Dry, DAMP, AND WET CONDITIONS 











Cone Collection date 

storage Tree July July Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

method No. 11 21 1 10 20 30 

Dry 1 0 0 0 0 6 28 

2 0 0 0 0 48 32 

3 0 0 0 0 8 40 

4 0 0 5 0 4 35 

5 0 0 0 0 45 50 

Average 0 0 1 0 22 36 

Damp 1 0 0 22 38 18 18 

2 0 0 6 39 48 33 

3 0 0 27 14 15 32 

4 0 2 59 38 23 24 

5 0 4 40 30 48 40 

Average 0 1 31 32 30 29 

Wet* 1 0 0 0 2 

) 0 0 2 39 

3 0 0 0 0 

4 0 0 0 2 

5 0 0 0 39 

Average 0 0 0 17 





‘Treatment begun with August 1 collection. 


Embryos continued to develop in 
all damp-stored lots. Except for 
the July 11 collection, embryos 
were nearly equal in length to those 
in freshly collected cones and 
slightly lighter in color. When 
examined on August 23, some de- 
veloping embryos were even found 
in cones from the July 11 collec- 
tion. Except in some of the lots 
from the July 11 collection, endo- 
sperms were firm. 

There were large differences be- 
tween the five parents in the per- 
centage of seeds containing em- 
bryos. 


Results 


Germination. — Germination re- 
sults were very clearcut. The damp- 
stored lots collected from August 1 
on gave good germination (29 per- 
cent or better), whereas the dry- 
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Fic. 1.—Average germination percentages of seed, by collection 
date, from cones stored in dry, damp, and wet storage. 





stored lots collected before August 
30 did not. The wet storage meth- 
od gave either poor or no germina- 
tion (Table 1 and Fig. 1.). 

The low average germination 
percentages over the whole study 
are explained by the sampling pro- 


cedure. Wormy or otherwise de- 
fective cones were not culled. 
(Cones from _ individual trees 
showed insect damage ranging 


from 22 percent to 41 percent of 
the total.) During extraction and 
cleaning every seed in the cone 
was recovered, whether flat or hol- 
low. A uniform procedure was nec- 
essary to keep the lots strictly com- 
parable for germination tests. The 
fact that germination percentage 
in no case exceeded 59. percent 
points up the high proportion of 
poor seed usually removed by se- 
lective cone collection methods and 
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DATE of CONE COLLECTION 


Fig. 2.—Oven-dry weight of decoated seed, by collection date, 
for damp and dry cone storage treatments. 
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effective cleaning in commercial op- 
erations. The germination percent- 
ages reported here represent true 
germination capacity of natural 
seed without any mechineal sereen- 
ing. 

Considering these results in great- 
er detail, dry cone storage gave no 
or insignificant germination for col- 
lections made from July 11 to Au- 
gust 10. The August 20 collection 
was significantly lower in germina- 
tion than the August 30 collection 
(21.7 percent compared to 36.2 per- 
cent). However, there was consid- 
erable tree-to-tree variation. Seed 
obtained from one tree on August 
20 germinated better than seed col- 
lected on August 30. 

The germination of the damp- 
stored lots collected on July 11 was 
zero and 1.3 percent for the July 
21 collection. Thereafter, germina- 
tion climbed to 30 percent or high- 
er, a percentage not significantly 
different from that obtained from 
dry storage with the August 30 
collection. As in the ease of dry 
storage, variation with parentage 
was evident; some trees showed 
their highest germination in lots 
collected as early as August 1, oth- 
ers not until August 30, and some 
at an intermediate date. No col- 
lection after August 1 gave a sig- 
nificantly higher average result 
than others. 

Wet storage resulted in no ger- 
mination for the collections of Au- 
gust 1 and August 10, only 0.3 per- 
eent for August 20, and 17.3 per- 
eent for the final collection on Au- 
gust 30. At best, wet storage was 
poorer than dry storage. 

Seedling growth—For the damp 
treatment, the seedlings showed 
slight but significant differences in 
growth as measured by length of 
cotyledons and epicotyl. On the 
average, epicotyl length was less 
by about 17 percent (0.48 inch vs. 
0.58 inch) in the August 1 collec- 
tion as compared with the August 
30 collection. Cotyledon length 
also was less by about 14 percent 
(0.75 inch vs. 0.87 inch). The per- 
centage of abnormal seedlings was 
very small in all collections. Data 
taken on relative numbers of seed- 
lings with seed coat growth restric- 
tions and abnormal stem color, and 


the numbers (few) lost to damping 
off showed no apparent relation to 
date of collection. 

Seed weight—Dry-weight com- 
parison after storage of seed ker- 
nels from the same collection should 
indicate whether or not the seeds 
received nutrients from the cone 
while in storage. The dry-stored 
cones quickly became too dry for 
further development, whereas the 
damp-stored cones stayed fresh and 
green. 

Kernels of seed from early col- 
lections placed in damp storage 
weighed appreciably more after 
storage than kernels from corre- 
sponding lots of dry-stored cones 
(Fig. 2). The average difference 
in seed weight was 1.4 milligrams 
for the July 21 collection but be- 
came progressively less for later 
collections, as would be expected. 
This difference represents weight 
gains from damp storage as much 
as 37 percent over corresponding 
dry-stored lots, particularly in the 
ease of the July 21 collection. 

An indication of possible loss of 
vitality resulting from early col- 
lection is provided by the compari- 
son of dry weight of damp-stored 
lots collected on August 1 with that 
of lots collected when fully ripe on 
August 30. This difference aver- 
aged 1.2 milligrams per seed (14 
percent) based on the average 
weight on August 30. 


Discussion 


The study fulfills the immediate 
purpose: to determine if seed in 
cones picked early in the season 
would ripen under some artificial 
treatment. The storage in damp 
peat moss proved to be effective 
whereas neither the more drastic 
wet treatment nor normal dry stor- 
age was effective. 

With the possibility of early cone 
collection established, there remains 
the problem of finding a commer- 
cial method. Some further develop- 
ments are suggested by this study. 
First, a successful method seems 
to depend on keeping the cones 
fresh until the seed ripens. The 
cones in this study that were indi- 
vidually packed in damp peat moss 
retained a fresh appearance for 
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from 30 to 40 days. For instance, 
those collected on July 11 were 
fresh until August 20, but the 
scales had died by August 30. 
Cones collected on August 30 were 
still green when removed from stor- 
age September 30. Apparently the 
food necessary for continued seed 
development is available in the 
cones as early as August 1 and per- 
haps earlier, but the cones must be 
kept moist for seed maturation to 
take place. 

It appears also that oxygen ley- 
els must be kept above those in 
well-aerated water. Lack of ger- 
mination under wet storage condi- 
tions most likely was due to oxygen 
deficiencies. Any storage treatment 
based on wetting or spraying should 
be tested for possible oxygen defi- 
ciencies. 

Mold may be one of the obstacles 
to extraction of seed from early 
cone collections. In this study, the 
earlier collections in damp storage 
became heavily molded between 
August 20 and October 11. For 
this reason, considerable differences 
were observed in various lots dur- 
ing seed extractions, even though 
the final germination percentages 
were similar. The wet-stored cones 
were by far the easiest to extract 
from because all the scales became 
widely extended. They showed no 
mold even though they were some- 
what slimy when removed from the 
fish ladder September 30. 

The dry-stored cones opened uni- 
formly, but the scales were not 
spread widely enough for easy ex- 
traction. Removal of seed from the 
damp-stored lots was even more 
difficult because mold had caused 
many of the seales to remain closed. 
Later collections were not as badly 
affected and the August 30 collec- 
tion particularly, which was still 
green at time of removal from stor- 
age on September 30, gave little 
difficulty. This points up the dis- 
tinct possibility of eliminating such 
troubles from mold. As long as the 
cones remain alive they are free of 
mold. If they could be removed 
just before the scales die, mold 
might be avoided, and the cones 
would likely open without serious 
hindrance. 

The second purpose of the study 
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was to determine whether or not 
the seed from early picked cones 
would produce good nursery stock. 
This is only partially answered. 
Small but statistically significant 
growth differences were found in 
the 5-week-old seedlings of the lots 
picked on August 30 and those 
from the lots picked earlier. Mea- 
surable differences in other charac- 
teristics were not found. Insuffi- 
cient seed was available to make 
nursery tests. 

Data from the oven-dry seed ker- 
nel weights give a picture consist- 
ent with seedling measurements. 
It is interesting that reductions 
in cotyledon growth, epicotyl 
growth, and dry seed weight be- 
tween the August 1 and August 
30 collections were 17, 14, and 14 
percent, respectively. Whether this 
similarity in percentage between 
measurements is accidental or re- 
flects a meaningful reduction in 
seedling vigor will require further 
testing for an answer. 

In these measurements, the re- 
duction in seed weight and seed- 
ling growth was much less for the 
August 10 collection than for the 
August 1 collection. Hence the risk 
of producing a lighter, less vigor- 
ous seedling would be reduced by 
collecting after August 10, which 


would still extend the cone collec- 
tion period considerably. 

The curves of oven-dry seed 
weight (Fig. 2) and germination 
percentages (Table 1) bear fur- 
ther inspection. Little germination 
occurred from either dry- or damp- 
stored seed until kernels averaged 
over 7 milligrams; fully matured 
seedlings were produced when the 
kernels averaged over 8 milligrams. 
Criteria have been sought for as- 
sessing the maturity of Douglas-fir 
seed during cone collection, such 
as floatation of cones in solvents, 
cone color, or embryo size. Since 
none has been developed so far, the 
leveling off of the curve of average 
seed kernel dry weight is suggested 
for further investigation as a pos- 
sible criterion. 


Summary 


A study to determine whether 
or not Douglas-fir seed from cones 
picked early in the season could be 
artificially ripened was made on 
cones collected from five trees near 
the Wind River Nursery, Carson, 
Wash. Collections were begun on 
July 11 and continued at 10-day 
intervals until seedfakl in early 
September. Of three storage meth- 
ods tried, cones stored at about 63° 
in damp peat moss gave full ger- 
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mination for collections made on 
August 1 and later. Storage in a 
running stream gave lower ger- 
mination than other methods. Nor- 
mal dry storage of cones in air 
gave no appreciable germination 
for collections prior to August 20 
and even this collection yielded 
only about two-thirds of the ger- 
mination obtained from the collec- 
tion on August 30. Hence the 
damp-storage method is shown to 
be effective in ripening the imma- 
ture cones and their seeds. 

Seeds in the damp-stored lots, 
however, were more difficult to ex- 
tract due to mold on the cones. 
Seedlings from damp-stored lots 
picked as early as August 1 were 
apparently normal but showed 
slightly less cotyledon and epicoty]l 
growth. Dry-weight measurements 
of the seed kernels showed that 
damp storage of cones collected on 
August 1 resulted in seed only 
slightly under full weight. 

The artificial ripening of seed in 
immature cones by some commer- 
cial method of damp storage ap- 
pears possible for Douglas-fir. This 
may greatly lengthen the period of 
cone collection for this species, or 
provide a method of handling 
cones inadvertently picked before 
they are fully ripe. 
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The Small Oak Barkbeetle Transmits The 


Oak Wilt Disease’ 


THE RESULTS of oak wilt vector 
studies in Missouri provide addi- 
tional evidence that the small oak 
barkbeetle (Pseudopityophthorus 
minutissimus [Zimm.]) may help 
spread oak wilt disease. This insect 
is being studied because (1) it 
breeds by the millions in the outer 
sapwood of small stems and 
branches of trees killed by oak wilt 
and in logging slash, and (2) it 
feeds in twig crotches, at the bases 
of leaf petioles, and on small stems 
at rough places on the bark and 
thus makes injuries that may serve 
as infection courts. In previous 

1Joint contribution from the Central 
States Forest Experiment Station, For- 
est Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
eulture, and Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station (Journal Series No. 
1845, approved by direetor). 





Fig. 1. 


Cages such as this were used to enclose the entire test 
seedling. Beetle infested bolts and leaves on the enclosed 
seedling are visible through the 32-mesh plastic screen. 


studies Stambaugh? and the au- 
thor® found the oak wilt pathogene 
Ceratocystis fagacearum (Bretz) 
Hunt in or on the bodies of beetles 
that developed in and emerged 


from diseased trees. Recent tests 


in Missouri have provided two spe- 
cifie eases in which oak wilt was 
transmitted by these small oak 
barkbeetles. 

More than 150,000 small oak 
barkbeetles have been used in oak 
wilt vector tests during the 6-year 


*Stambaugh, W. J., C. L. Fergus, F. C. 
Craighead, and H. E. Thompson. 1955. 
Viable spores of Endoconidiophora faga- 
cearum from bark and wood-boring bee- 
tles. Plant Disease Reporter 39:867-871. 

*Buchanan, William D. 1956  prelimi- 
nary tests indicate that the small oak 
barkbeetle may be a vector of the oak 
wilt fungus. Plant Disease Reporter 40: 
654. 


W. D. Buchanan 


Entomologist, Central States Forest 
Experiment Station, Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Columbia, Missouri, 


period 1952-1957. These tests were 
made on 241 northern red, pin, and 
black oak seedlings (Quercus rubra 
L., Q. palustris Muenchh., Q. velu- 
tina Lam.) growing in a nursery 
near New Franklin, Missouri. The 
seedlings were 3 to 10 feet tall and 
3 to 8 years old, and were in good 
vigor when they were exposed to 
the test insects. 

The tests included the following 
six combinations of three sources 
of inoculum and two methods of 
releasing insects into cages that en- 
closed all (Fig. 1) or parts (Fig. 
2) of the test seedlings. 

1. a. Bolts, containing about 
120,000 beetles,* from naturally in- 


*No insects other than P. minutissimus 
were found in the bolts used in these 
tests. 





Fig. 2.—‘‘Sleeve cages’’ of this type were used to enclose 
parts of test seedlings. Insect infested bolts as well as living 
insects were placed in such cages. The cage is made from 


32-mesh plastic sereen with muslin sleeves at each end. 
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fected trees were placed in cages 
that enclosed all or parts of 117 
seedlings, and 

b. Approvimately 20,000 beetles 
reared in the laboratory from sim- 
ilar bolts (Fig. 3) were placed in 
cages on 87 seedlings. 

2. a. Bolts, containing about 
4,000 beetles, that had been im- 
pregnated under vacuum with a 
suspension of C. fagacearum were 
placed in cages on 6 seedlings, and 

b. Approximately 1,700 beetles 
reared from similar bolts were 
placed in cages on 13 seedlings. 

3. a. Bolts, containing about 
8,000 beetles, from nondiseased 
trees were placed in cages on 10 
seedlings, and 

b. 1,000 beetles reared from sim- 
ilar bolts were placed in cages on 
8 seedlings. 

Oak wilt symptoms developed in 
3 (all northern red oaks) of the 
241 seedlings and C. fagacearum 
was isolated® from 2 of them. These 
3 cases are described below. 

Oak wilt symptoms were observed 
July 10, 1957, and C. fagacearum 
was isolated from 1 of the 117 seed- 
lings fed upon by beetles that 
emerged from bolts placed in the 
cages. The bolts in this case came 
from a naturally infected black oak 
tree near Salem, Missouri that be- 
came heavily infested with bark- 
beetles after it was felled in Au- 
gust 1956. On September 20, 1956 
the tree was cut into bolts some of 
which were taken to the nursery 
and placed immediately in a frame 
cage that enclosed the entire seed- 
ling. It is estimated that 900 bee- 
tles emerged and fed very heavily 
in twig crotches, bases of leaf peti- 
oles, and on the stem at rough spots 
in the bark. A few of the beetles 
may have emerged in the fall and 
early winter of 1956, but the vast 
majority emerged in April 1957. 
The cage was left over the tree 
from the time the bolts were put in 
it until symptoms were observed. 
By that time all of the beetles had 
emerged from the bolts and were 
dead. 


*All cultures and identifications of the 
fungus were made by Dr. T. W. Bretz, 
professor of forestry (pathologist), Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Forestry, 
Coiumbia, Missouri. 








Fig. 3.—Containers used in the laboratory to rear the insects used in these tests. 
Infested bolts were placed in the containers and as the insects emerged they crawled 
into the glass bottles via holes in the cans. The insects were then transferred to cages 
on test trees. 


Oak wilt symptoms were observed 
June 14, 1957 and C. fagacearum 
was isolated from 1 of the 87 seed- 
lings fed upon by beetles reared 
in the laboratory from bolts from 
naturally infected trees. The bolts 
in this case came from black and 
scarlet oak (Q. coccinea Muenchh.) 
trees that were felled in October 
1955, near Salem, Missouri. They 
were brought to Columbia and 
stored outside in a shaded place 
until March 1956, when they were 
transferred to a cold storage plant 
and held at 40° F. In early May 
1956, they were put in rearing cans 
in the laboratory where the beetles 
emerged. On May 23, 1956 about 
200 beetles were placed in a sleeve 
cage that enclosed the upper part 
of the stem. The beetles were dead 
when the cage was removed on 
June 14, 1956. However, they had 
made many injuries on the stem, 
particularly at rough spots in the 
bark at the bases of twigs. 

Typical oak wilt symptoms were 
observed June 14, 1957 in 1 of 13 
seedlings fed upon by 55 beetles 
that emerged in the laboratory 
from artificially impregnated bolts. 
However, the fungus could not be 
recovered from samples that were 
cultured at the laboratory. The 
beetles involved were caged on this 
seedling on May 29, 1956, and were 
dead when the cage was removed 
on June 19, 1956. Some feeding 
had occurred on the stem, but rela- 


tively few injuries were made on 
other parts of the seedling. 

No oak wilt symptoms developed 
on trees fed upon by barkbeetles 
that emerged from impregnated 
bolts placed in the cages or from 
bolts from nondiseased trees. Also, 
no oak wilt symptoms developed in 
nursery trees that were not in- 
volved in oak wilt tests. 

The number of beetles and the 
extent of injury per plant unit in 
the above tests were far greater 
than are normally found under 
field conditions. Feeding injuries 
were especially severe on trees 
where the beetles emerged from in- 
fested bolts put in the cages. This 
was to be expected because the 
average number of beetles that 
emerged was greater than the num- 
ber placed directly into similar 
cages. Also, many of the beetles 
reared in the laboratory were dam- 
aged and most of them were re- 
duced in vitality and were less ac- 
tive than those emerging from bolts 
in the cages. 

The successful transmission of 
the oak wilt disease in these studies 
is evidence that the small oak bark- 
beetle may help in spreading the 
disease. These studies, and field ob- 
servations, indicate that the per- 
cent of beetles that transmit the 
disease is infinitesimally small. If 
this were not so, the incidence of 
oak wilt would be much greater 
than it is now. 
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Deer Browse Production from Felled Trees J. H. Stoeckeler,' John M, Keener,? 
in the Northern Hardwood-Hemlock 


Forest Type 


IN THE FORESTS of the Lake States 
region, comprising Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota, it has 
long been noted that recent cut- 
tings, particularly in the northern 
hardwood-hemlock forest in the 
winter months, often attract white- 
tailed deer (Odocoileus virginianus 
borealis). They browse on the tips 
of newly felled hardwoods, usually 
confining their feeding to the past 
season’s growth. In conifers, par- 
ticularly hemlock (7’suga canaden- 
sis), the needles are eaten. 

The browse provided in the 
northern hardwood-hemlock type, 
particularly by species such as su- 
gar maple (Acer saccharum), red 
maple (A. rubrum), yellow birch 
(Betula alleghaniensis), basswood 
(Tilia americana), white ash (Frazi- 
nus americana), and hemlock, is 
especially palatable. Studies on 
feeding of deer in pens, conducted 
by the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment at Ladysmith, Wisconsin, 
have shown that such browse has 
high nutrient value for deer, judg- 
ing by their ability to keep in good 
physical condition for prolonged 
periods when fed about 4.5 pounds 
of the material per day per adult 
animal (3). 

Most of the studies on deer browse 
evaluation to date have been with 
woody shrubs or with tree repro- 
duction (2). However, Aldous (7) 
devised a curve for browse produc- 
tion in northern white-cedar 
(Thuja occidentalis). He found 
about 17 pounds of browse for a 








"Research forester, Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station. The station is main- 
tained at St. Paul 1, Minnesota, by the 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Credit is due Har- 
old C. Bell of the Lake States Station 
for assistance in the browse evaluation 
and in the time study. 

*Administrative assistant, Game Man- 
agement Division, Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department, Madison, Wisconsin. 


4-inch tree, 46 pounds for an 8- 
inch tree, and 74 pounds for a 12- 
inch tree. 

The purpose of the present study 
was to furnish an estimate of the 
amount of available deer browse 
produced, both per tree by species 
and on a per-acre basis, in commer- 
cial logging operations and in non- 
commercial thinnings. In addition, 
time and costs were studied in a 
noncommercial thinning made for 
the dual purpose of furnishing 
deer browse and accomplishing tim- 
ber stand improvement. 


Method of Study 


The present study involved two 
different phases: (1) time studies 
on felling trees and lopping the 
tops to provide supplemental 
browse for deer and at the same 
time accomplish stand improve- 
ment, and (2) an evaluation of the 
amount of deer browse by weight 
provided in felled trees of different 
diameters and species. 

One time study was made in the 
winter of 1952-1953 in a sapling- 
sized (range 1 to 5 inches d.b.h.) 
stand of northern hardwoods on 
the Argonne District of the Nicolet 
National Forest. The cutters se- 
lected about 100 crop trees per acre 
at a spacing of about 20 by 20 feet 
and thinned all competing trees 
within a radius of about 5 feet of 
the selected crop trees, which aver- 
aged 3.2 inches. Felling was done 
by a 2-man crew using axes. Browse 
production was evaluated in the 
same manner as described below in 
the larger study. 

A second time study was run on 
eight 2.5-acre blocks of second- 
growth northern hardwood timber, 
ranging mostly from 3 to 8 inches 
in diameter, with occasional larger 
trees. The main stand was about 
40 years old, and the scattered old- 
er trees were about 60 to 80 years 
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old. There was no available mar- 
ket, so the operation was noncom- 
mercial, performed by local labor- 
ers hired by the day. Some addi- 
tional trees were studied in a near- 
by sawlog stand of northern hard- 
wood-hemlock to obtain data on 
larger trees. 

Painted survey lines were run 
around the exterior boundaries of 
the eight 2.5-acre plots, and the 
trees were marked with a streak of 
yellow paint. The trees were tallied 
by species and diameter so that the 
amount of basal area subsequently 
eut was known. 

Two different methods of stand 
treatment were tested. In one, only 
the worst of the cull and badly de- 
formed trees were cut; in the other, 
eulls were cut and in addition 
thinning was done around the in- 
dividual trees of the more valuable 
species of better form that had 
prospects of making crop trees. 

Several kinds of tools were tested. 
On six of the plots a 1-man power 
saw was used to fell the marked 
trees. One man ran the saw while 
a second man notched trees to be 
felled, and lopped the tops of 
branches of felled trees to bring 
practically all tops within reach of 
deer, i.e., within about 4 to 5 feet 
of the ground. On two plots the 
larger trees were felled with a 2- 
man handsaw and the smaller trees 
were cut with an ax. 

Deer browse production was 
evaluated on the newly felled trees. 
For the hardwood species the new 
or current year’s growth was con- 
sidered as browse whereas in hem- 
lock all of the needles were so con- 
sidered. 

Several techniques were used in 
the evaluation. For the smaller 
broadleaf trees, all the limbs were 
eut, sorted by position occupied in 
the crown of the tree, calipered at 
a point about 6 inches away from 
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Fie. 1.—Left, weighing hardwood limbs before and after removal of current year’s growth to estimate production 
of deer browse; Right, a stand of second-growth hardwoods after felling for deer browse production and as a 


stand improvement measure. 


the base of the cut (to avoid butt 
swell) and then weighed on a scale 
which could be read to the nearest 
half-ounee (Fig. 1). After each 
limb was weighed the new growth 
was clipped off and the branch re- 
weighed. The difference in weight 
was the potential browse produc- 
tion for that limb. Some trees were 
also clipped to a diameter of 0.2 
inch, the size selected as a basis for 
a separate evaluation of browse 
production under extremely heavy 
deer use. 

The information recorded on the 
individual trees included a tree 
number, species, diameter at breast 
height, crown class, living crown 
length, total height of tree, number 
of 16-foot logs or 8-foot bolts, age 
of tree, crown size, and crown 
vigor. 

After an evaluation of the indi- 
vidual limb data from some of the 
smaller trees of both broadleaved 
species and hemlock, a partial sam- 
pling scheme was devised for larger 
trees. This consisted of calipering 
the diameter of all limbs on the tree 
and classifying each limb into one 
of two classes, i.e., a top limb or 
a side limb. It was observed that 
top limbs often had longer, more 
vigorous new growth than side 
limbs. To some extent the same was 
true of all living needles on hem- 
lock limbs. 


Results in Sapling-Sized Northern 
Hardwoods 


Costs—In the study made in 





produced in this operation cost 
$48.50 per ton of fresh browse. The 
labor cost $1.20 per hour. 

Browse production—The study 
on browse production obtained in 
sapling stands based on clipping 
of all the browse from 630 trees of 
seven broadleaf species revealed a 
high production of browse per 
square foot of basal area cut. It 
ranged from 24.6 pounds for quak- 


sapling-sized northern hardwoods, 
the browse production was mea- 
sured by 100 percent clipping of 
new growth on the trees felled on 
seventeen 1/10-acre plots. On these 
plots an average of 418 trees per 
acre were felled at a cost of $9.03 
per acre. The total browse pro- 
duced was equivalent to 372 pounds 
per acre, or an average of 0.89 
pound per tree felled. The browse 


TABLE 1.- 


3ROWSE PropuCTION PER TREE IN 1- TO 5-INCH SAPLING STANDS 








Weight of fresh browse 


Average diameter Per square foot 








Species of tree Per tree of basal area Basis: trees 
Inches Pounds Number 
Paper birch 3.4 1.57 24.9 52 
Sugar maple 2.2 718 30.0 392 
Red maple 2.1 .63 26.3 150 
Quaking aspen 3.4 1.55 24.6 4 
Northern red oak 2.9 2.15 46.7 13 
Ironwood 2.6 1.04 28.1 14 
Basswood 3.5 1.80 26.8 5 








a] 


TABLE 2.—STaND DaTA AND TIME StuDyY ON TREE FELLING IN POLE AND SAWLOG- 
Size NorTHERN Harpwoop STADSs FOR DEER BROWSE PRODUCTION 























Basal area Cost 
Plot removed Time required per 

Treatment Tools used number per acre per acre acre 

/ Sq.ft. Man-hours Saw-hours Dollars 
Culls Hand saw 3 10.6 6.44 3.04 9.36 
only Power saw 7 12.5 7.40 3.66 12.95 
felled Power saw 12 17.1 9.80 4.90 17.15 
Power saw 15 12.1 7.50 2.50 12.30 
Total 52.3 31.14 14.10 51.76 
Average 13.1 7.78 3.52 12.94 
Culls felled Hand saw 2 21.4 17.80 6.90 26.47 
and thinning Power saw 6 27.8 12.2 4.50 20.29 
done around Power saw 10 17.8 16.00 8.00 28.00 
crop trees Power saw 14 18.0 11.07 5.53 19.36 
Total 85.0 57.07 24.93 94,12 
Average 21.2 14.27 6.23, 23.53 
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\ 
Fig. 2.—Types of browsing observed. 


ing aspen (Populus tremuloides) 
to 46.7 pounds for northern red oak 
(Quercus rubra) (Table 1). These 
browse yields in young stands are 
noticeably higher than those given 
later on for older stands (Table 3). 

Comparison with alfalfa hay— 
The $48.50 per ton cost of browse 
cut in this operation in a sapling 
stand compares more than favor- 
ably with the cost of alfalfa hay 
delivered in winter deeryards, 
which has averaged $83 per ton. 
Such feeding with alfalfa has, on 
oceasion, been resorted to in severe 
winters in Wisconsin. Ton for 
ton, the airdry alfalfa hay has an 
apparent advantage over the fresh 
browse in tops because of the ap- 
proximately 50-percent moisture 
content of the browse (fresh weight 
basis). This, however, is offset by 
the observed waste of up to 50 per- 
cent of the alfalfa hay by tram- 


TABLE 3.—BROWSE PRODUCTION IN SIX 
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Left, basswood showing considerable browsing of new growth by deer. Right, 
at left, hemlock branch virtually stripped of its needles by deer; right, a normal branch. 


pling and burial in the snow and 
the regular rejection by the white- 
tail deer of the coarse stems, which 
constitute a substantial part of the 
weight of the alfalfa (3). 

On the other hand, it has been 
repeatedly observed in the small- 
seale noncommercial thinnings 
made in sapling-sized stands of 
northern hardwoods that there can 
be 70 to 90 percent utilization of 
the total browse made available in 
the felled trees (Fig. 2). Further- 
more, tree cutting as a method of 
feeding deer has an advantage in 
that it is possible to disperse the 
cutting over a wider area of deer 
range, including portions which are 
inaccessible to vehicles used to 
bring in baled alfalfa hay. 


A Study in Pole- and Sawlog-Sized 
Trees 


Time and cost aspects—In the 


SPECIES IN POLE- AND SAWLOG-SIZE 


NorTHERN Harpwoops STANDS ON SEVERAL COMPARABLE BASES’ 





Per square foot 








of basal area 





Average fresh weight of browse_ 














Per square foot of 


basal area of limbs Basis: 





of main stem 


Top limbs 





Side limbs Ratio trees 





Species 





—__—_—_——Pounds 
Red maple 10.0 31.9 
Sugar maple 10.9 24.1 
Basswood 11.9 20.1 
Yellow birch 15.8 30.9 
White ash 18.7 29.5 

116.7 249.5 


Hemlock 





ES Number 
17.3 1.84 5 
18.5 1.30 11 
12.5 1.61 6 
19.4 1.59 8 
7.8 3.78 4 
185.6 1.34 11 





*For northern hardwoods, only the past season’s growth was clipped. In hemlock, 


all green needles were stripped. 


four plots on the 20-acre experi- 
mental block of pole-sized timber 
where only culls were removed, the 
amount of basal area cut ranged 
from about 11 to 17 square feet per 
acre and averaged 13 square feet. 
The cutting was_ considerably 
heavier in the areas where both 
thinning and cull removal were 
done, averaging about 21 square 
feet per acre (Table 2). 

The cost of doing the work aver- 
aged $12.94 per acre in the cull 
removal area and $23.53 per acre 
on cull removal with crop tree thin- 
ning (Table 2). This is equivalent 
to $0.99 and $1.11 respectively per 
square foot of basal area. 

When adjusted for basal area 
the power saw had a slight advan- 
tage over the hand saw in the ratio 
of $1.05 to $1.12 per square foot of 
basal area felled and lopped, or a 
7-cent advantage for the power 
saw. Labor was paid at the rate 
of $1.47 to $1.53 per hour, the 1- 
man power saw was rented at 50 
cents per hour, and the hand saw 
had an arbitrary charge put on it 
of 10 cents per day. The chief ad- 
vantage of the power saw was that 
a small crew could cover more 
ground in the same length of time. 

The marking time on the job 
ranged from 0.48 to 0.79 man-hour 
per acre, being lower on the cull 
removal area than on the thinning 
plus cull removal area. In addi- 
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tion $7.36 worth of paint (8 quarts) 
was required for the 20 acres. 

Browse production.—As felling 
proceeded on the area, certain trees 
were selected for evaluation of 
browse production as already de- 
scribed under ‘‘Methods of 
Study.”’ 

After the browse production was 
calculated for each of 45 trees, 
browse weight was plotted over 
d.b.h. for each of the species. The 
trends for separate species: were 
such that the data could be com- 
bined for five broadleaf species. 
Hemlock was kept separate because 
of much higher browse production 
than for hardwood trees of com- 
parable size. Hemlock was similar 
in browse production to northern 
white-cedar (Thuja occidentalis) 
as reported by Aldous (1). 

The combined data for broadleaf 
species, including that from some 
larger trees on a nearby tract, 
showed about 2 pounds of browse 
produced for a 5-inch tree, 8 
pounds for a 10-inch tree, 17 
pounds for a 15-inch tree, and 28 
pounds for a 20-inch tree (Fig. 3). 

Hemlock had a high production 


of browse in the form of needles. 
A 5-inch tree provided about 24 
pounds of browse, a 10-inch tree 
76 pounds, and a 15-inch tree 150 
pounds (Fig. 4). 

The values given in Table 3 are 
rather conservative estimates for 
hardwoods because only the past 
season’s growth was included. Deer 
sometimes clip off and eat some of 
the 2- or 3-year-old wood on species 
like sugar and red maples, yellow 
birch, or slower growing basswood 
(Tilia americana) and oak, often 
taking these down to a diameter of 
around 0.2 inch. 

Clippings of eight separate top 
limbs of hardwoods showed that 
there were 2.77 times as much total 
fresh weight of browse produced 
when clipped to 0.2-inch diameter 
as when only annual growth was 
clipped. For five side limbs, browse 
production was 2.4 times as high 
when cut to 0.2-inch diameter as 
when only annual growth was 
clipped. Thus, roughly, there is a 
conversion factor of about 2.5 for 
ealeulation of maximum possible 
browse production from the hard- 
woods in a situation where deer 
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concentration is high and they be- 
come hungry enough to eat some 
of the larger, coarser material. 
When the browse data were ana- 
lyzed by shade tolerance, two en- 
tirely different trends were re- 
vealed (Table 4). In the tolerant 
maples, the smaller diameter trees 


‘evaluated for browse showed a 


markedly higher production than 
larger trees on a comparable basal 
area. For the intolerant or moder- 
ately tolerant species, the trend 
was reversed. The reversal is due 
to the fact that the small-diameter 
trees in the less tolerant group in- 
clude some intermediate or weak 
ecodominants which were of some- 
what lower vigor than the larger, 
more vigorously growing dominant 
trees. The tolerant maples, on the 
other hand, had rather good vigor 
and elongation of new growth, even 
on the smaller diameter trees 
which were only of intermediate 
or codominant crown class. 

For all 34 hardwood trees com- 
bined production of browse per 
square foot of basal area was high- 
er in trees of 4- to 8-inch class 
than in larger trees. For instance, 
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TABLE 4.—COMPARATIVE BROWSE PRODUCTION IN TOLERANT SUGAR AND RED MAPLES 
AND IN THE RATHER INTOLERANT OR ONLY MODERATELY TOLERANT YELLOW BIRCH, 
WHITE ASH, AND BASSWOOD 





Browse per square foot of basal area 





Diameter at 


Yellow birch, white All species 











breast height Sugar and red maples ash, and basswood combined 
Inches Pounds 

4 29.4 11.5 17.8 

6 21.9 12.0 16.5 

8 17.9 12.7 15.5 

10 15.1 13.5 14.6 
12 12.8 14.5 14.1 
14 10.9 15.4 13.6 
16 9.1 16.2 13.2 
18 7.8 rk fe | 12.9 
18.0 12.6 


20 6.4 





for 4-inch trees it was 17.8 pounds 
per square foot, for 12-inch trees 
it was 14.1 pounds, and for a 20- 
inch tree it was 12.6 pounds 
(Table 4). 

No particular relationship was 
noted in hemlock as to the effect of 
tree diameter on browse production 
per square foot of basal area. 

The data were also analyzed on 
the basis of browse production per 
thousand gross board feet eut and 
per gross cord cut. They showed 
averages of 121 and 1,507 pounds 
of fresh browse produced per thou- 
sand board feet of hardwoods and 
hemlock respectively. Per standard 
eord of material usually cruised 
as pulpwood, the browse produc- 
tion is 80 and 929 pounds per acre 
respectively. 


Calculated Browse Production on 
Nicolet National Forest 


Using the current browse data, 
a calculation was made of the prob- 
able deer browse production by 
regular timber sale operations for 
larger tracts of land in the north- 
ern hardwood-hemlock type. 

In the Nicolet National Forest 
located in northeastern Wisconsin, 
some 2,925 acres of this type were 
cut as part of the regular timber 
sale activity in the fiscal year 1954. 
This cutting is done on a sustained 
yield basis; that is, about that 
same acreage (or timber volume) 
is cut every year. The average 
volume cut was 1,400 board feet 
per acre, of which about 10 percent 
was hemlock. On this basis the an- 
nual browse production in this Na- 
tional Forest is roughly 360 pounds 
per acre, yielding some 1.053 mil- 


lion pounds, or around 526 tons 
per year. 

This amount of browse could, in 
theory, meet half the nutrient re- 
quirements of 5,850 deer for an 80- 
day winter period in January to 
late March, which is generally a 
crucial period as regards available 
food for deer.® 

The browse is a cost-free byprod- 
uct of logging. In contrast to the 
$83 per ton cost of alfalfa hay laid 
down in deer-yards, logging browse 
does not cost the taxpayer or 
sportsman a cent. Furthermore, in 
all such cutting areas there is a 
considerable stimulation of browse 
for a period of several years in the 
form of new sprout growth and 
accelerated growth, of existing nat- 
ural reproduction, much of which 
may end up as deer browse. Of 
course, all of this browse is not 
consumed. Often more browse is 
produced in a rather concentrated 
timber sale area than the deer can 
possibly consume. Also, some loss 
occurs in those portions of recently 
felled browse either buried below 
snow line or above the reach of 
the deer. 

However, it has been observed 
that on occasion as much as 70 to 
90 percent of all available newly 
felled browse in smaller timber 
sale or cutting areas is utilized. 
For instance, in the small cutting 
study of 20 acres referred to in 
this paper as many as 27 deer were 
seen at one time. 

A word of warning is in order 


*Based on a daily consumption of 4.5 
pounds of fresh browse, which will 
readily support the average deer for one 
day without appreciable weight losses 
for a prolonged period (3). 
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regarding the sustained productiv- 
ity of this northern hardwood- 
hemlock forest in terms of its abil- 
ity to withstand repeated cutting 
and heavy browsing of reproduc- 
tion at 10-year cutting cycle in- 
tervals. The basic silvicultural 
principle involved here is the as- 
sumption that these stands will be- 
come or will retain their uneven- 
aged status; that is, have a range 
of sizes all the way from 1-inch to 
24-inch-diameter trees. This, of 
necessity, means that a reasonably 
good proportion of the seedlings 
now only knee high must eventual- 
ly grow into sapling sizes (1- to 
5-inch trees). 

Where there is an overpopula- 
tion of deer, the seedlings are so 
badly abused and misshapen by 
overbrowsing that very few of 
them get into the sapling stage (4). 
If overbrowsing is continued, the 
sustained-yield, uneven-aged for- 
est will be jeopardized and the deer 


browse production potential rc- 
duced. 
The obvious conclusion is that 


there must be a controlled harvest 
of the deer herd, having as its base 
the long-term carrying capacity of 
the deer range balanced with the 
requirements of timber manage- 
ment. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. A study was made of the 
production of potential deer browse 
in newly felled trees in the north- 
ern hardwood-hemlock forest type 
in northeastern Wisconsin. Such 
browse is important as_ supple- 
mental food for deer, as they find 
it in timber sale areas and in non- 
commercial thinnings made during 
the critical winter months. 


2. The study procedure con- 
sisted of clipping the previous sea- 
son’s growth on hardwoods and 
stripping the needles of hemlock. 

3. On the basis of fresh browse 
yield ver square foot of basal area 
(that is, cross-sectional area in 
square feet at breast height), the 
northern hardwoods such as sugar 
maple, red maple, yellow birch, 
basswood, and white ash in pole- 
and sawlog-size stands produced 
an average of about 13 pounds of 
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fresh browse and hemlock 117 
pounds per square foot of basal 
area. A moderately dense stand of 
second-growth hardwood-hemlock 
often contains 90 square feet of 
basal area of hardwoods and 10 
feet of hemlock. Its total browse 
potential, then, is around 2,340 
pounds per acre for such a stand 
if clearcut. Older stands, or those 
with 20 to 30 percent of hemlock, 
may have several tons per acre. 

4. The browse production per 
thousand board feet of gross 
volume of sawlogs cut amounted to 
121 and 1,507 pounds for hard- 
woods and hemlock respectively. 

5. Per standard 4x4x8-foot 
cord, the browse production for 5- 
to 9-inch-diameter classes inclusive 
was 80 and 929 pounds for hard- 
woods and hemlock respectively. 

6. On the average Nicolet Na- 
tional Forest timber sale in north- 
ern hardwood-hemlock type, where 
only about 20 percent of the total 
basal area or volume on the stand 
is cut, comprising an average of 


Cruiser’s “Horse” a Variation 
of the Biltmore Stick 


An elderly lumberman, in whose 
company I once examined a tract of 
timber, offered me the use of a horse. 
But the “horse” he provided was: a 
straight shaft of hickory 314 feet long 
and °4 of an inch in diameter, in short, 
a good stout cane. For himself he 
brought out a similar stick, which, 
however, had a curved end not unlike 
a shepherd’s crook. He said this sort 
of a “horse” was especially useful 
when working up-hill or over rough 
ground. The joke was on me, but I 
watched with some interest to see how 
he proposed to ride this hobby. 


We entered presently a portion of 
timber where the terrain became ex- 
ceedingly steep and rocky. Here, from 
time to time, he would reverse his hold 
on the staff, and with the hooked end 
reach for a bush, small tree or edge 
of a rock ledge, and pull himself up- 
ward and forward with a minimum of 





1,400 board feet per acre of which 
around 10 percent is hemlock, the 
browse produced per acre was cal- 
culated as about 360 pounds, fresh 
weight. 

7. The total browse production 
in the 2,925 acres of this type cut 
on this forest in a recent sample 
year is estimated at 526 tons per 
year, theoretically equal to one- 
half the entire nutrient need of 
5,850 deer for an 80-day winter 
period when the natural food sup- 
ply is at a minimum. 

8. In young hardwood stands 
of 1- to 5-inch-diameter class the 
amount of fresh browse per square 
foot of basal area ranges from 26.3 
to 46.2 pounds. Aspen averaged 
24.2 pounds. On a per-acre basis, 
where 418 northern hardwood or 
aspen trees were felled in thin- 
ning, the per-acre volume of the 
fresh browse was 372 pounds. 

9. In stands of larger diameter, 
hardwoods in the 10- to 20-inch 
diameter class provided 15.1 to 6.4 
pounds of browse per square foot 


BRR 


effort and without much change of 
pace. 

I happen to be an active forester 
and have never depended on a cane. 
But this kind of staff impressed me as 
a good device for conserving energy 
on steep ground. 

Quite recently a new idea came to 
me. I measured off on my favorite 
“horse” the inch diameter spaces of a 
standard Biltmore stick, and notched 
these on the staff. 

Then I went a step further and 
improvised a hook on the lower or 
ground end of the staff for pulling 
myself up-hill. On my first rough 
model I used an angular section of 
seasoned birch and fastened it securely 
with screws. The finished piece looks 
something like a yeoman’s arrow “a 
cloth yard long” such as was used 
with the English long bow. 

This may cause many a young for- 
ester to smile. Yet how often have I 
seen a rugged forester using his Bilt- 
more stick for a cane at the end of 
a long day’s cruise. Perhaps the manu- 
facturers of these useful implements 
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of basal area for sugar and red 
maples and 13.5 to 18.0 pounds 
for yellow birch, white ash, and 
basswood combined. 

10. Sustained yield forestry 
with annual timber cutting on 
large forest properties is an im- 
portant factor in the over-winter 
survival of the deer herd due to 
supplemental feed provided in the 
newly felled tops and later in the 
sprouts and new seedlings stimu- 
lated by logging. 
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have observed the same thing, for they 
install brass mountings at both ends 
of the stick. It is also well known that 
foresters in Europe, while engaged in 
release cutting and weeding, often 
carry a stout cane in the left hand to 
ease strain on the back muscles, while 
they swing a sickle or pruning hook 
with the right hand. 

After long experience a cruiser may 
come to depend less and less on a 
sealing stick to obtain the d.b.h. of 
his timber trees. But he usually car- 
ries the stick and makes frequent 
checks for accuracy. 

Personally I prefer a 4 foot staff, 
in spite of the fact that a 3 foot staff 
is more easily held against the tree. 
For climbing purposes up a _ steep 
grade the longer staff is far superior. 
On up-hill work the hook on the lower 
end enables the user to outdistance 
more vigorous climbers who have no 
horse. 

James R. Simmons 
Consulting forester, 
Bel Air, Md. 








Age of Rough (Ground Cover) Affects 
Shortleaf Pine Establishment and Survival 


SUCCESSFUL ESTABLISHMENT of nat- 
ural pine reproduction depends to 
a large extent on the condition of 
the seedbed at the time of seedfall. 
Although many investigators have 
reported improved germination as 
a result of disturbance of the for- 
est floor, there is little information 
on lasting effects of the disturb- 
ance. Studies of prescribed burn- 
ing begun in 1952 on the Austin 
Experimental Forest, near Nacog- 
doches, Texas, provided an oppor- 
tunity to compare germination, es- 
tablishment, and survival of pine 
seedlings on plots burned at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year and at 
various intervals before seedfall. 


Study Area 


In general, the area supported 


‘East Texas Research Center, main- 
tained in cooperation with Stephen F. 
Austin State College, Nacogdoches, 
Texas. 


an immature sawlog stand of short- 
leaf and loblolly pines (Pinus 
echinata Mill., P. taeda L.) mixed 
with hardwoods. The stands also 
contained occasional overmature 
pines. Pine reproduction was 
scanty and on some plots almost 
entirely lacking. Sapling and pole- 
size hardwoods, primarily sweet- 
gum (Liquidambar styraciflua L.), 
post oak (Quercus stellata Wan- 
genh.), and red oak (Q. falcata 
Michx.), predominated in_ the 
understory. Prior to treatment the 
average stand per acre consisted of 
237 pine stems with a basal area of 
44 square feet, plus 1,028 hard- 
wood stems with a basal area of 
63 square feet. 

Litter depths prior to burning 
varied from 0.2 inch under hard- 
wood clumps to 1.5 inches under 
large pines. Grasses and weeds 
were sparse both before and after 
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Fig. 1.—Seed germination by years since burn. 
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E. R. Ferguson 

Southern Forest Experiment Station,’ 
Forest Service, U. S. Department 

of Agriculture 


burning. In general, fuel was light 
and probably typical of average 
pine-hardwood upland stands in 
east Texas. 

Prescribed burns were made in 
early winter, late winter, spring, 
and late summer. The first burn 
was in May 1952 and the last in 
September 1955. Thus the interval 
before seedfall ranged from 3 to 
43 months. 

The older burns were backfires 
and the later ones were headfires. 
Seedbeds produced by the two 
kinds of fire were quite similar— 
season of burn affected seedbeds 
much more than type of burn. 

Burning was planned to get «4 
reasonably uniform hot fire, but 
under conditions that would pre- 
clude an extremely severe fire. On 
most of the plots, mineral soil was 
not uniformly exposed; an average 
of \4- to %-inch of unconsumed 
litter remained after the fires. 


Experimental Procedures 


Of the 27 plots, some were one 
acre and some one-half acre in size. 
Three 14-milacre paperboard seed 
traps were systematically located 
on each plot, as were nine milacre 
quadrats. Pine seeds were counted 
in January 1956. Freshly ger- 
minated seedlings were tallied in 
late April and early May. Nine 
well-distributed seedlings on each 
quadrat or nearby were marked 
with wire pins. 

On July 3, the condition of the 
pinned seedlings were noted. Prac- 
tically no unpinned seedlings were 
found on the milacres at this time, 
indicating that few seeds ger- 
minated after early May. 

In early September the pinned 
seedlings were again examined and 
the heights of the surviving ones 
were measured. 

Precipitation during the study 
was low, only 3 of the 10 months 
having normal rainfall. During 
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December and January there were 
44 consecutive rainless days. In 
late February and early March 
there was one 15-day period with- 
out rain. In August, no rain fell 
for 25 successive days, while tem- 
peratures exceeded 100°F on all 
but six of these days. September 
was another dry month, with some 
28 rainless days. 


Results 


This paper offers data on seed- 
fall, germination, establishment, 
and survival of seedlings in a 
single year of predominantly ad- 
verse weather. Most of the cone- 
bearing trees were shortleaf (1955 
was a poor seed year for loblolly 
in the vicinity), and this is es- 
sentially a study of a better-than- 
average shortleaf seed crop. 

The December-January drought 
delayed germination and greatly 
prolonged the period of exposure 
to birds and rodents. The shorter 
dry spells during the early spring 
probably killed many late-ger- 
minating seedlings that had not be- 
come adequately rooted. 

Seedfall—On_ individual plots 
seedfall ranged from 183,000 to 
779,000 seeds per acre. The average 
was 455,000. There were no sta- 
tistically significant differences be- 
tween the averages of the seedfall 
for the various dates of burn. 

Germination.—Germination was 
quite low, the average for all plots 
being 3.7 percent. Differences in 
germination percent between dates 
of burning were highly significant. 
The mean percentages for the va- 
rious dates varied from 0.9 to 6.1. 

The regression of germination 
percent on years since burn (Fig. 
1) was highly significant. The 
equation Y = 6.3 — 1.4X indicates 
that, with each additional year 
(XY) between burning and seedfall, 
germination (Y) was reduced by 
roughly 1.4 percent. Thus for the 
test plots, where total available 
seed averaged 455,000 per acre, 
each year reduced the initial stock- 
ing by some 6,350 seedlings per 
acre, or almost one-fourth of the 
seedling catch. 

The small but highly significant 
differences in germination are be- 





lieved to reflect primarily differ- 
ences in accessibility of seedling 
roots to moisture. Except on the 
most recent burns, regrowth and 
leaf fall probably afforded some 
protection against seed-eating ro- 
dents and birds. Excessive con- 
sumption of seed by such predators 
may be the reason for the relatively 
low germination on the 3-month- 
old burn. Since all burns left 
about the same depth of fine litter, 
it is inferred that germination was 
hindered in proportion to the depth 
of litter accumulated since burning. 
It is also possible that, on the older 
burns, plant roots aggravated mois- 
ture deficiency by reinvading areas 
from which small stems had been 
removed by the fire. 

Establishment.—Seedlings alive 
on July 3 were considered estab- 
lished. There were no significant 
correlations between the various 
dates of burning and the propor- 
tion of pinned seedlings living in 
July, although the range of estab- 
lishment was from 51 to 77 percent 
(Table 1). 

Whether the losses were due to 
lack of moisture or to other causes 
is unknown. While May rainfall 
was deficient, it was fairly well 
distributed and was followed by 
heavy rains in June. In neither 
month were there prolonged exces- 
sive temperatures. Evidently none 
of the burns markedly favored sur- 
vival during this rather mild estab- 
lishment period. 

Survival.—By the time the study 
was terminated in late September 
the seedlings had been subjected to 


TABLE 1.—PROPORTION OF SEEDFALL GER- 
MINATING AND SURVIVAL OF PINNED SEED- 
LINGS, BY MONTHS SINCE BURN 














Months 
between 
burn and Germination Living seedlings’ 
seedfall May July September 
Percent 
3° 4.6 56 7 
8 6.0 77 27 
10? 4.9 56 9 
i= 6.1 57 11 
16 4.8 72 27 
33 2.2 55 15 
36° 1.6 51 7 
40 9 64 15 
43 2.1 53 15 





A total of 248 seedlings were pinned 
in each burning treatment. 
*Dormant-season burns. 
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very severe moisture stress. Sur- 
viving seedlings averaged from 2.3 
to 3.2 inches tall on the variously 
burned treatments. It is believed 
that differences in survival were 
due to factors which affected the 
moisture available to the seedlings. 

Tree percent after one growing 
season averaged 0.57 for all plots 
and ranged from 0.1 to 1.7. It thus 
compared quite favorably with the 
loblolly pine tree percent of 0.3 to 
1.3 reported by Jemison and Kors- 
tian.” 

Although survival of pinned 
seedlings showed highly significant 
variations with date of burn, there 
was no significant linear relation- 
ship with time since burning. The 
significance was due to differences 
between the dormant-season burns 
and growing-season burns. 

The higher survival on growing- 
season burns probably reflects the 
superiority of these burns in killing 
competing vegetation. The results 
seem to indicate that at least part 
of this release remained effective 
after 43 months. 


Summary 


In the upland pine-hardwood 
type of east Texas, prescribed 
burns were made at four times of 
the year and at intervals of 3 to 43 
months prior to the heavy short- 
leaf pine seed year of 1955. Mea- 
surements of seedling development 
indicated that : 

With a better than average short- 
leaf seed crop, followed by a 
droughty winter, germination aver- 
aged only 3.7 percent. 

Germination percent was reduced 
by about 1.4 percentage points for 
each year elapsing between burning 
and seedfall. 

By early July, survival was sim- 
ilar, although fairly low, on all 
treatments. 

At the end of an adverse season 
there were differences in survival 
that indicated the superiority of 
erowing-season fires over dormant- 
season burns. 


*Jemison, G. M., and C. F. Korstian. 
Loblolly pine seed production and dis- 
persal. Jour. Forestry 42:734-741. 1944. 
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Propagation of Several Species of Acer 
by Cuttings’ 


COGGESHALL (7), DorAw (4), and 
Snow (9) reported favorable root- 
ing responses of stem cuttings of 
a number of maple species and 
varieties to various chemical treat- 
ments. In general, the most satis- 
factory results were obtained with 
softwood cuttings. Other experi- 
menters (2, 3, 6, 7, 8) have been 
successful in rooting hardwood cut- 
tings, but in almost every ease the 
percentages of cuttings rooted were 
rather low and the period of time 
required for root initiation was 
lengthy. Enright (5) reported sue- 
cessful results in rooting the diffi- 
eult yellow-poplar with concen- 
trated-solution-dip treatments of 
indolebutyrie acid. This study was 
undertaken to try (1) to broaden 
the period in which cuttings could 
be taken for successful propaga- 
tion, (2) to inerease the percent- 
ages of cuttings rooted, and (3) to 
reduce the period of time required 
for the root development. 


Materials and Methods 


Doran (4) observed that cut- 
tings which rooted best did not 
come from the most vigorously 
crowing trees. Also, he pointed out 
that cuttings taken from the lower 
branches, often more shaded, rooted 
better than those taken from the 
upper branches. For these reasons, 
the cuttings used in this investiga- 
tion were taken from codominant 
rather than dominant trees in an 
area, and from the lower branches 
of those trees. All trees used as a 
source for cuttings were 25 years 
old, or older. 

It is a generally accepted fact 
that the use of mist is an impor- 
tant aid in the propagation of 
plants by cuttings. In this work, 
it was decided to combine the use 
of a mist watering system with 


1Scientifie Article No. A642. Contribu- 
tion No. 2827 of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station (Department of 
Horticulture). 


concentrated-solution-dip treat- 
ments of indolebutyrie acid in an 
investigation to determine the prop- 
er time for making the cuttings 
and the treatments necessary for 


initiating greater percentages of 


‘roots on cuttings of 8 species of the 


genus Acer. The study was con- 
ducted for a period of 12 months. 

The cuttings were taken from 
lateral twigs of the current sea- 
son’s growth and cut to a length 
of 6 to 8 inches, except in the case 
of Acer palmatum. Because of the 
nature of this plant the cuttings 
used were 3 to 4 inches long. All 
cuttings were taken from the same 
parent plants for the duration of 
the study to avoid genetic differ- 
ences in the woody material used. 
A wound was made on two sides 
of the cuttings at the base by re- 
moving a thin 2 inch slice of bark 
in order to expose the cambium im- 
mediately before treatment. In 
each test, 50 cuttings were used 
and their basal portions were 
dipped to a depth of 2 inches, for a 
period of 5 seconds, into a solution 
of indolebutyrie acid and distilled 
water. The indolebutyrie acid 
solutions were made by dissolving 
the acid erystals in just enough 
90 percent ethyl aleohol to cover 
them completely. Then, distilled 
water was added to obtain the de- 
sired volume. The dip concentra- 
tions used were 5 mg/ml, 10 mg/ml, 
and 20 mg/ml indolebutyrie acid. 
A well drained greenhouse bench 
with an intermittent-low-pressure- 
mist system was used for the prop- 
agation. The mist system con- 
sisted of an in-bench installation 
with deflection type nozzles as de- 
seribed by Snyder (10) and it was 
timed to spray the plants for 6 
seconds during every 10-minute in- 
terval from dawn until one hour 
after sunset. A coarse grade of 
bank sand was used as the prop- 
agation medium. Soil heating 
cables were used to maintain the 
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rooting medium temperature at ap- 
proximately 70 degrees F during 
the cold periods of the year. When- 
ever possible, air temperatures 
were maintained at a minimum of 
72 degrees F during the day and 
62 degrees F at night. No shade 
was provided on the greenhouse 
during this investigation. Cuttings 
were taken in February and at 4 
week intervals after that for a pe- 
riod of 12 months. Beginning with 
the third week after the cuttings 
were put in the greenhouse bench, 
they were examined for root devel- 
opment at 2 week intervals. A ecut- 
ting was considered rooted if it 
had one root at least one inch long. 
Rooting responses of the Acer cut- 
tings are summarized in Table 1. 


Results and Discussion 


Acer campestre.—Treatments of 
10 mg/ml and 20 mg/ml IBA ini- 
tiated roots on Acer campestre cut- 
tings if they were taken in May, 
June, and July. In this case roots 
were initiated on a species noto- 
riously difficult to propagate vege- 
tatively. The roots, however, were 
very small. Roots developed in a 
period of 37 to 42 days. 

Acer ginnala.—Although it is 
generally considered unwise to at- 
tempt to root woody cuttings of 
Acer ginnala until softwood has 
been produced, euttings of the 
Amur maple successfully 
rooted when taken in February, 
March, April, May, June, July, 
August, September, and October. 
None of the plants used in the check 
callused or rooted. Cutiings taken 
in April, May, June, and July were 
rooted prolifically with treatments 
of 20 mg/ml IBA. The cuttings 
taken in these 4 months were rooted 
one hundred percent. 

Acer griseum.— Cuttings were 
rooted but the results were not as 
pronounced as they were with the 
other species used in this investi 
gation. Only those cuttings taken 
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TABLE 1—THE Rootina RESPONSE OF 8 SPECIES OF ACER TO INDOLEBUTYRIC ACID AS EXPRESSED BY THE NUMBER OF DAYS 
REQUIRED FOR ROOTING AND THE PERCENTAGE OF ROOTING (50 CuTrINGS PER TREATMENT) 






































Acer Acer Acer Acer Acer Acer Acer Acer 
campestre ginnala griseum palmatum platanoides rubrum saccharinum saccharum 
Daysto % Daysto % Daysto % Daysto % Daysto % Daysto % Daysto % Daysto % 
Treatment root rooted root rooted root rooted root rooted root rooted root rooted root rooted root rooted 
February 
Check 
5 mg/ml 
10 mg/ml 37 14 / 
20 mg/ml 37 24 
March 
Check 
5 mg/ml 
10 mg/ml 
20 mg/ml 39 18 59 16 
April 
Check 
5 mg/ml 32 2 
10 mg/ml 32 76 41 20 
20 mg/ml 32 100 79 8 48 46 56 26 41 82 50 42 
May 
Cheek 2 8 
5 mg/ml 28 8 
10 mg/ml 42 2 28 88 47 54 53 28 40 28 48 12 
20 mg/ml 42 30 28 100 70 18 47 86 53 82 51 78 40 86 48 66 
June 
Check 22 6 
5 mg/ml 22 14 
10 mg/ml 37 44 22 92 39 58 49 32 36 30 44 78 
20 mg/ml 37 60 22 100 37 30 39 88 49 88 45 90 36 92 44 90 
July 
Check 22 6 
5 mg/ml 23 16 
10 mg/ml 38 42 22 80 
20 mg/ml 38 62 22 100 38 42 42 22 54 76 49 72 
August 
Check 26 2 
5 mg/ml 26 8 
10 mg/ml 26 16 
20 mg/ml 26 66 
September 
Cheek 
5 mg/ml 
10 mg/ml 
20 mg/ml 36 14 
October 
Cheek 
5 mg/ml 
10 mg/ml 
20 mg/ml 36 14 








in April, May, June and July re- 
sponded, and then only to treat- 
ments with 20 mg/ml IBA. Ap- 
proximately 90 days were required 
for the treatment to stimulate root 
growth. 

Acer palmatum.—Cuttings tak- 
en during the period from April 
to July were rooted after treatment 
with 20 mg/ml IBA. However, the 
best percentages were obtained with 
the May and June cuttings. The 
10 mg/ml IBA treatments stimu- 
lated roots in May and June also, 
but the response was not so great 
as that which resulted from the 
more concentrated solution treat- 





ment. The cuttings rooted by the 
20 mg/ml IBA treatment had roots 
approximately the same length as 
the portion of the plant above the 
rooting medium. The Japanese ma- 
ple cuttings rooted in a period of 
39 to 48 days. 

Acer platanoides——The Norway 
maple was rather resistant to chem- 
ical stimulation but roots were ini- 
tiated from material collected in 
May and June. Roots were present 
only on those cuttings dipped in 
the 10 mg/ml and the 20 mg/ml 
IBA solutions. The most concen- 
trated solution produced three 
times as many rooted cuttings as 





the less concentrated solution in a 
period of approximately 51 days. 
Acer rubrum.—It was not pos- 
sible to stimulate root development 
in Acer rubrum cuttings with any 
treatment other than the 20 mg/ml 
IBA. Cuttings taken in March and 
April were rooted but not as well 
as those taken in May, June, and 
July. The earlier cuttings, those of 
March and April, had 5 or 6 roots 
per plant and these roots were ap- 
proximately 114 inches long. The 
cuttings rooted with success in the 
later months had 9 to 11 roots with 
an average length of about 214 
inches. The cuttings taken in June 
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Fic. 1.—Rooting responses of Acer palmatum to various concentrations of indolebu- 


tyric acid. 


rooted in 45 days, however; ap- 
proximately 50 to 59 days were 
needed for the cuttings made in the 
other months. 

Acer saccharinum.—This study 
showed April, May, and June to be 
the most satisfactory months for 
taking cuttings of silver maple. As 
in the other cases, the 20 mg/ml 
IBA treatment gave the best re- 
sults. Approximately 40 days were 
required for the root development. 

Acer saccharum.—It was possible 
to root cuttings of sugar maple 
with the 10 mg/ml IBA treatment 
when the cuttings were taken in 
April, May, June, and July, but 
again the best results were those 
from cuttings dipped in the 20 
mg/ml IBA solution. The 90 per- 


cent rooting response with cuttings 
taken in June and the 92 percent 
success with cuttings taken in July 
may indicate a treatment of value 
for propagating outstanding sugar 
producing trees in the New Eng- 
land area. 

Figure 1 shows rooting responses 
of Acer palmatum which is typical 
of all those described in this inves- 
tigation. 


Summary 


This investigation indicates that 
concentrated solutions of indolebu- 
tyrie acid aid in stimulating root 
development with the 8 species of 
Acer used. Results of this study 
show the following improvements 
over other methods and techniques 
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(4, 6, 9) for vegetative propoga- 
tion of maples: 

1. An inerease in the percent- 
age of cuttings rooted. 

2. <A reduction in the number 
of days required for rooting the 
cuttings. 

3. Greater length and density 
of the root systems produced. 

4. A longer period of time dur- 
ine which the cuttings may be 
propagated. 
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Notes 


The Heber Trick Tank—A Cistern for Stock Water 


The Heber Trick Tank is a de- 
vice that provides livestock and 
wildlife water where otherwise 
there would be none. Based on the 
principle of the cisterns that were 
once common for home water sup- 
plies, the use of a tin roof to catch 
precipitation for the tank is cred- 
ited to Australian origin. The de- 
vice has successfully ‘‘turned the 
trick’? in the Heber area of the 
Sitgreaves National Forest. 

In the early 1930’s Lee Kirby, 
then forest supervisor, read a mag 
azine article describing a method 
of collecting and storing stock wa- 
ter in a dry region of Australia. 
Noting the possibilities for use in 
Arizona, Mr. Kirby assigned Hollis 
S. Palmer, then a staff assistant on 
the Sitgreaves, to select a suitable 
location and design a similar sys- 
tem, considering precipitation, tank 
size, catchment area, and_ stock 
needs. 


The complete tank was construct- 
ed in 1935 by Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps personnel, primarily to 
provide a drink for sheep on the 
long trail between the winter range 
in the Salt River Valley and the 
summer range above the Mogollon 
Rim. The Arizona Woolgrowers 
Association, especially Harry Em- 
bach, long time secretary, cooper- 
ated by providing materials for the 
construction work. 

Presently about 20,000 sheep use 
the tank night and morning, twice 
a year, on the Heber-Reno drive- 
way.' In addition, a part of the 
100 cattle on the allotment obtain 
water at the tank during the sum- 
mer grazing season, and there has 
been no shortage so far. The max- 
imum sheep use has been 100,000 
head, many years ago. 

The appearance of the water col- 
lector is shown in Figure 1, and the 








*Line, Francis R. Arizona sheep trek. 
National Geographie Vol. 97, pp. 457-478. 
1950. 





diagramatic plans are given in Fig- 
ure 2. The size of the water catch- 
ment is 97 feet by 118 feet, plus 
the cover, or roof on the tank, 39 
feet by 48 feet. The tank roof is 
necessary for reduction of evapora- 
tion and for sanitation purposes. 
The total catchment and roof area 
is 13,318 square feet, about 0.3 
acre. 

The roof is made of 25-inch by 
8-foot sections of corrugated sheet 
steel roofing, set above the ground 
on juniper posts and joists. The 
posts along the 48-foot side are on 
8-foot centers, and along the 39-foot 
sides, 4-foot. Juniper posts were 
used because of their long life and 
availability. The roof support posts 
in the tank itself are 2-inch galvan- 
ized pipe. Between the tank him 
and the tin roof the space is 
screened with one-fourth inch mesh 
hardware screen to keep out birds, 
animals, and trash. 

Runoff drains into a steel tank 
7.5 feet deep and 40 feet in diam- 
eter which is half underground. 
The tank was constructed from 0.1 
inch thick steel plates, 4 feet wide 
and 7.5 feet long bolted together 
and coated inside and out with hot 
asphalt. The tank capacity is 70,- 
497 gallons. 

There is a valve, with a lock, at 
the outlet from the base of the 
tank. A 2-inch pipe carries water 


re 


Fig. 1.—View of the catchment area of Heber Trick Tank. Water is led into the tank 


150 feet to the watering troughs, 
where a float valve controls the wa- 
ter level. Troughs are made from 
sheet metal mounted on concrete 
supports, as shown in Figure 3. 
There are eight troughs, set level, 
which are each 10 inches deep, 12 
inches wide, and 10 feet long, con- 
nected with short lengths of pipe. 
Troughs and pipe are drained in 
winter to prevent damage by freez- 
ing. 

There is no rain gauge at the 
site, but, at a gauge 11%4 miles 
away, the average annual rainfall 
for the past five years was about 
14 inches. This annual amount of 
precipitation, if all of it falling 
on the catchment reached the tank, 
would yield over 115,000 gallons. 
A small amount of runoff has been 
observed from both dew and frost 
for which the tin collecting area is 
an excellent condensing surface be- 
cause of its rapid rate of cooling at 
night. For each site, the supply of 
water needed and the rainfall and 
length of the dry season must be 
considered in determining the size 
of the storage tank and catchment 
area. 

This tank and collector has solved 
a difficult problem in an area where 
extremely pervious soils made use 
of ordinary stock tanks impossible. 
It stores water with minimum loss 
from evaporation, and the troughs 
provide clean water for livestock. 

It is not a cheap way to develop 
water. Current costs are not avail- 
able for a system as large as this 
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by the center trough which is 8 inches wide and 12 inches deep. A fence surrounds 
the structure to prevent livestock from going under the roof. 
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Fig. 2.—Diagramatie plans for Heber Trick Tank. 





Fig. 3.—Stock watering troughs made from sheet metal set on concrete posts. Water 
is led from the storage tank by a 2-inch pipe to these troughs. 
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one, but some indications are that a 
30,000 gallon steel tank with 10,000 
square feet of catchment, at a lo- 
eation easily accessible to trucks, 
bulldozers and other machinery, 
ean be built for approximately 
$5,000 to $6,000. 

Similar water systems have ap- 
plication over much of the arid and 
semi-arid West, especially where 
drilled wells are uncertain and cost- 
ly and where the soils are too per- 
vious for dirt tanks or ponds. 

Livestock permittees on the Sit- 
greaves, both for cattle and sheep, 
have constructed several similar 
systems and are presently con- 
structing three additional ones, 
largely with their personal funds. 

C. K. SPauLpina 

Supervisor, Sitgreaves National 

Forest, U. 8S. Forest Service, 
Holbrook, Ariz. 
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Longleaf Pines Can Form 
Vigorous Sprouts 


It is uncommon to observe vigor- 
ous stump sprouting of longleaf 
pine (Pinus palustris Mill.). E. \. 
Stone, Jr. and M. H. Stone? re- 
ported that axillary buds produce 
new needles and, if the leader has 
been destroyed, strong lateral 
branches following injury, such as 
from severe burning or mutilation. 

One-year-old seedlings of long- 
leaf pine were planted in deep 
loamy sand in central Alabama in 
February 1953. Four years later 
after the seedlings had begun 
height growth, it was necessary to 
destroy them to clear the area for 
other purposes. They were cut at 
ground level with an ax in Janu- 
ary 1957. In July, some of the 
stumps were found to be sprouting 
vigorously. 

The trees that sprouted had been 
severed above the root collar (Figs. 
1 and 2). Every stump observed 
that had all or part of the root 
collar left had sprouted. Before 
they were cut, some had reached 
heights of more than 6 feet and 


Stone, E. L., Jr., and M. H. Stone. 
Root collar sprouts in pine. Jour. For- 
estry 52:487-491. 1954. 
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Fig. 1. 
collar of stems that were cut during the preceding winter. 


attained stem diameters of more 
than an inch. In many eases, more 
than ten sprouts were produced. 
Outstanding characteristics that 
the sprouts exhibited by the middle 
of the growing season were a high- 


-Vigorous longleaf pine sprouts formed near the root 
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Fig. 2.—Numerous sprouts formed by longleaf pine. Some 
needles have been removed to show stems that were severed 


during the preceding winter. 


ly vigorous appearance and a dense 
foliage. 

GEORGE I, GARIN 

Forestry Department 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 

Auburn 
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Robert Louis Stevenson on Forest Influences’ 


It may surprise foresters to 
learn that in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century a most 
promising young literary figure 
briefly turned his attention to cer- 
tain questions of forest influences. 
The writer was Robert Louis 
Stevenson who, as the son of a fam- 
ous engineer, was not only exposed 
to scientific knowledge, but was in- 
deed encouraged to make his career 
in engineering. He had little inter- 
est in science as a life’s work, how- 
ever, and was something of a dis- 
appointment to his father, Thomas, 
until the winter of 1871 when he 
read a technical paper before a 
learned society. The title of this 
paper was ‘‘On a New Form of 
Intermittent Light for Light- 
houses,’’ and its competence earned 
the author a silver medal. In 1873 
Stevenson delivered a second sci- 
entific paper, ‘‘On the Thermal In- 
fluence of Forests,’’ before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. It 


Gratitude is due Lester G. Wells for 
use of the Arents Rare Book Collection, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 





was his last such effort and as his 
biographer J. C. Furnas has said, 
‘‘No scientific impulse ever had 
less sequel’’ (2). 

When Stevenson wrote his paper 
there was little known of forest in- 
fluences—a good deal had been in- 
ferred but not much supporting 
evidence had been collected. It is 
apparent that his main motive was 
to show the need for a painstaking 
series of observations on the true 
quantitative role of the forest in 
affecting streamflow and climate. 
He was disdainful of the broad 
generalizing characteristic of many 
scientists of the period, and was 
critical of those who saw cause and 
effect after superficial observation. 
The stimulus behind Stevenson’s 
article was a proposal for establish- 
ing forest plantations on the Med- 
iterranean island of Malta. It 
seemed to him an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a controlled experiment 
that would shed some light on for- 
est influences, and he even made 
recommendations for the design of 
such an experiment. 


The majority of the paper is a 
rather detailed examination of tem- 
perature data originally presented 
by Becquerel in 1867, and is con- 
cerned with three phases of a for- 
est’s thermal influence. The first of 
these is the relation between the 
temperature of tree trunks and of 
the air around them. Stevenson 
shows that the trunk merely acts 
as a poor conductor, exerting no 
measurable effect on the surround- 
ing air, but simply following air 
temperature trends in sluggish 
fashion. He suggests that this hy- 
pothesis is simpler than one enjoy- 
ing some currency at the time which 
indicated that the sap of some 
species was maintained at certain 
temperatures as a survival mech- 
anism for hot or cold weather. 

The second relationship  dis- 
cussed is that between the tempera- 
ture of air under a forest and of 
air outside the forest. Here Steven- 
son shows true originality of 
thought: after examining the 
available data he states that in a 
forest mean summer temperatures 
are lowered more than mean winter 
temperatures are raised, and that 
the result is a slight diminution of 
the mean annual _ temperature. 
Here is probably the first pub- 
lished statement of this phenome- 
non, which Stevenson himself re- 
fers to as a ‘‘new feature.’’ 

The final relationship is that be- 
tween the air temperatures above 
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a forest and above cleared ground. 
Here Stevenson asserts that for- 
ests, regarded as radiating sur- 
faces, react as do other radiating 
surfaces but that not enough reli- 
able data are available for showing 
their quantitative effects. 
Throughout his exposition Ste- 
venson relies upon the well-chosen 
word. He uses no graphs, bet still 
manages to express himself fairly 
lucidly when dealing with cumber- 


some data. His approach is critical 


and rational. 
An historical note on the article 


itself is of interest here. While 


Soil Depth Affects Wind- 

firmness of Longleaf Pine 

Longleaf pines (Pinus palustris) 
on the Escambia Experimental 
Forest in south Alabama seem 
most susceptible to windthrow 
where underlain by clay at a shal- 
low depth. This was indicated by 
a survey of trees felled by hur- 
ricane Flossy in late September 
1956. 

Nine inches of rain fell within 
48 hours just prior to and during 
the hurricane. Over the 2,500 acres 
where the survey was made the 
storm blew down about 300 trees 
ranging in size from saplings to 
large sawtimber. 

After the storm, 57 soil borings 
were taken to determine conditions 
where windthrow had occurred. 
Down trees were segregated into 
three classes on the basis of depth 
to clay or sandy clay layers of the 
soils on which they had been grow- 
ing. Proportion of windthrown 
trees on each class of soil was com- 
puted and compared with the 
proportion of Experimental Forest 
area in that class. Results are 
shown in Table 1. 

The tabulation indicates very 
clearly that more trees shallowly 
underlain by a clay or sandy clay 
layer were windthrown than would 
be expected from the proportion 
of area falling into that class. Res- 
tricted root development on shal- 
low soils, along with greater satu- 
ration of such soils (due to slow- 


originally published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, two 
limited printings were made in 
pamphlet form (3). Some years 
after Stevenson’s death specimens 
of the pamphlet were found which, 
upon examination by experts, were 
adjudged forgeries. One of the 
proofs of forgery was the use of 
paper containing rag, esparto, and 
chemical wood. The presence of the 
latter indicates that the paper 
could not have been manufactured 
prior to 1874, a year after the ac- 
tual publication date of the origi- 
nal pamphlets (1). 
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down of rainwater percolation 
through the less permeable clay 
layer) are believed to be primarily 
responsible. Surface soils on the 
experimental forest are generally 
sandy, particularly in the A 
horizon, and infiltration is usually 
rapid until a heavy soil is reached. 

These results suggest that, fol- 


TABLE 1. 
Depth to elay 
or sandy clay 


(Inches) 

24 or less 

25 to 48 

More than 48 
Total 





Forest area 
in soil class 


(Percent ) 
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lowing windstorms, foresters man- 
aging longleaf pine on the Gulf- 
coast might well start scouting for 
windthrow on soils with clay or 
sandy clay within two feet of the 
surface. 
THOMAS C. CROKER, JR. 
Southern Forest Expt. Sta., Forest 
Service, U. 8S. Dept. Agric. 


PROPORTION OF WINDTHROWN TREES BY CLASS OF SOIL 


Wind-thrown 
trees in soil class 


(Percent) 


46 90 
29 7 
25 3 


100 100 





Fig. 1.—Clay or sandy clay within two feet of the surface tends to reduce wind- 


firmness of longleaf pines. 
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Comments on “Effects of Silvicultural Practices on 
Wildlife Food and Cover in Oak and Aspen Types 
in Northern Michigan” 


I have a theory which I would 
like to see worked on by someone 
in research, namely : 

‘‘Benefits gained by cleareutting, 
poisoning, or bull-dozing game food 
plots are not sufficiently greater 
ihan those derived from normal sil- 
vicultural practices to justify their 
costs.”’ 

Reference is made specifically to 
Table 5 in Leslie Gysel’s article in 
the November 1957 JouRNAL,! where 
clearcutting is graphically com- 
pared with a ‘‘commercial’’ cut of 
aspen. 

First, there is a discrepancy in 
the ages of the regeneration. The 
clearcut is four years old and 
should be at its peak in browse pro- 
duction. Part of the commercial 
eut was seven years old and part 
is one year old—probably past and 
premature for optimum browse 
production. 

Moreover, disregarding this pos- 
sible discrepancy, we believe that 
it is fallacy to compare partial cut- 
ting with cleareutting on an equal 
acreage basis. That a clearcut acre 
is superior to an acre partially cut 
is too obvious to gather compara- 
tive data on. 

Wildlife must have a sustained 
yield of food, which means regula- 
tion of annual cuts (or periodi- 
eally, at something less than 10- 
year intervals). Economy, even for 
Gysel’s clearcutting, necessitates a 
commercial rotation. So, let us as- 
sume a 40-year rotation for aspen 
with a 20-year cutting cycle for the 
““commercial’’ cutting. 

In order to maintain a sustained 
yield on 40 acres our annual cut 
would be 1 acre clearcut; or 2 acres 
partially eut. The annual produc- 
tion of browse, then, (using values 


*Gysel, Leslie W. Effects of silvicul- 
tural practices on wildlife food and cover 
in oak and aspen types in northern Michi- 
gan. Jour. Forestry 55:803-809. 1957. 





from Gysel’s graph) would be 
about 9 percent greater by partial 
cutting ! 

There may be some significance, 
also, in the fact that Gysel’s studies 
showed a higher percentage of 
browse utilized on the commercial 
cut area. (We have noted that deer 
apparently prefer to browse in par- 
tial shade.) In this case, the partial 
cutting would be nearly 40 percent 
better. 

Other factors tend to make this 
advantage in partial cutting even 
greater. To enumerate a few: 

1. The silvicultural benefits of 
partial cutting over clearcutting. 

2. The elimination of costs of 
practice (referring mainly to those 
of eutting the 330 unmerchantable 
trees per acre). 

3. The probability that vegeta- 
tive height growth retarded by par- 
tial shading will prolong the avail- 
ability of browse. 

This is all theoretical assump- 
tion, of course, but our observations 
indicate that it may be true—ex- 
cept in the case of immature and 
unmerchantable stands. 

Rosert §. FRANKENBURGER 
Assistant district forester, 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania 


In Reply 


T would like to make a few com- 
ments concerning Mr. Franken- 
burger’s theory and other state- 
ments to try to clarify some of the 
points. First of all, the theory as 
stated seems confusing to me. 
There is an implication that clear- 
cutting and poisoning are not nor- 
mal silvicultural practices. Clear- 
cutting, of course, is widely and 
successfully used by foresters in 
different forest types as a repro- 
duction method. Poisoning and 
other chemical applications are 
used in various kinds of stand im- 
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Points of View 


provement operations which are 
considered normal silvicultural 
practices. 

The justification of the costs of 
different practices will ordinarily 
/depend on many variables. In some 
areas the cost of cleareutting, 
poisoning, and bulldozing may not 
be justified for producing browse 
that might be obtained at less ex- 
pense by a different kind of silvi- 
eultural operation, such as a thin- 
ning. In other areas, however, ali 
three methods might be justified 
for producing wildlife food and 
cover, especially where other prac- 
tices may be very costly or may not 
be feasible at all because of the 
age, composition, condition, den- 
sity, or location of the stands. 

T agree with the implication in 
Mr. Frankenburger’s theory that 
ordinarily the most economical way 
to produce game food is by silvi- 
cultural operations that pay their 
way by present or future returns. 
The cleareutting of aspen and the 
pine released from overstory hard- 
woods by chemical applications de- 
scribed in my article are examples 
of this. A cost analysis was not 
made; however, I would estimate 
that the costs involved may be jus- 
tified on the basis of returns from 
the new stands. 

T also agree with Mr. Franken- 
burger that periodie cutting of as- 
pen is an ideal way to obtain a sus- 
tained yield of browse in this type. 
However, I concur with the recom- 
mendations of our foresters who 
are managing aspen stands in 
northern Michigan that clearecut- 
ting is a sound silvicultural repro- 
duction method in pure stands of 
aspen. As a result of cleareutting, 
a large number of aspen suckers 
ordinarily develop enough to feed 
many other deer and to make well- 
stocked stands. I know of no good 
silvicultural reason for making 
partial reproduction cuts in pure 
aspen stands and T have not no- 
ticed that cover from overstory as- 
pen brought about an increase in 
the amount of browsing. 

Leste W. Gysen 
Michigan State University 








Timber Resources for America’s 
Future 

By Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture. 713 pp. 

Illus. Forest Resource Report 

No. 14, Supt. of Documents, U.S. 

Govt. Print. Office, Washington, 

D. C. 1958. $7. 

This imposing volume constitutes 
the final revision of the Timber Re- 
source Review, released in prelimi- 
nary draft in 1955 for the purpose 
of inviting review and comment. 
It is based upon a nation-wide ap- 
praisal by the Forest Service and 
numerous cooperating agencies be- 
gun in 1952 and is the sixth such 
**State of the Union’’ report made 
by the Forest Service down through 
the years on U. S. forest resources. 

America’s expanding population 
will require nearly twice the pres- 
ent production of wood to meet its 
needs by the year 2000. This de- 
mand ean be met. But to do so, ae- 
cording to Timber Resources for 
America’s Future, will require a 
better job of forestry on all for- 
ested lands. 

The report is the result of a na- 
tion-wide survey and study made 
by the Forest Service working with 
state foresters, other state agencies, 
forest industries, and many public 
and private organizations. 

A total of 489 million acres of 
commercial forest land in_ this 
country now produces the wood used 
by 174 million people in homes, in- 
dustry, packaging, and syntheties. 
Forty years from now the United 
States will have to grow 83 percent 
more timber—or nearly twice as 
much—to supply the wood needed 
by a population expected to rise to 
275 million. 

The United States is not faced 
with an acute timber shortage. 
There is no ‘‘timber famine’’ in 
the offing although shortages of 
varying kinds and degrees may be 
expected. But it is equally clear 
that there is little danger of timber 
becoming a surplus crop. To meet 


Reviews 


future timber demands will take 
earnest effort. Meeting those needs 
will require not only early action 
but an intensity of forestry prac- 
tices much higher than those of to- 
day. There are no grounds for 
complacency. What we do in the 
next 10 or 20 years will determine 
whether we shall grow enough tim- 
ber to enable our children and 
their children to enjoy the timber 
abundance that we ourselves know. 
points out some fa- 
There is about as 
today as there was 
Sawtimber growth 
is increasing. Advances have been 
made in fire-protection, timber util- 
ization, and research. Five million 
acres of idle lands have been plant- 
ed to trees. Much progress has 
been made in forest management, 
particularly on large industrial 
holdings and public lands. 


The report 
vorable signs: 
much timber 
10 years ago. 


Least progress has been made on 
small private holdings, the survey 
showed. It also makes clear there 
is no likelihood of a timber surplus. 
The best trees are being cut most 
heavily. Unless forest management 
is greatly intensified the growth of 
softwoods will not keep pace with 
eut, for our main dependence has 
been on softwoods and the better 
hardwoods. Records show that 
every year two or three times as 
much softwoods as hardwoods are 
cut. 

The United States must rely 
mainly on the timber grown within 
its boundaries. It imports only 10 
percent of the timber consumed. 
There is little likelihood of a sub- 


stantial increase from Canada or 
other nations. 
While pointing out that the 


United States has the potential to 
meet future timber demands, the 
report also warns against compla- 
ceney. There are too many under- 
stocked One out of every 
four acres of America’s commercial 
forest land, or a total 114 million 
acres is nearly idle. An even great- 


acres. 
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er area is only partially produc- 
tive. Insects kill more trees each 
year than does fire or disease; but 
in the long run, disease is the most 
destructive agent. In its long-range 
effects on sawtimber growth, dis- 
ease outranks both insects and fire, 
more than two to one. 

Although great progress has been 
made in prevention and control of 
forest fires, only 15 percent of the 
commercial forest area is  ade- 
quately protected against a really 
bad fire year. Fire, potentially the 
greatest forest enemy, still destroys 
tremendous quantities of timber. 

Although great strides have been 
made in efficient use of timber, 
about one-fourth of the timber cut 
each year is not used for any ptr- 
pose. Thirteen percent of the tim- 
ber cut is left in the woods to rot, 
and most of the manufacturing 
waste is only burned for fuel. In 
addition little use is now being 
made of 37 billion board feet of 
salvageable dead timber and _ 56 bil- 
lion board feet of sound material 
in cull trees. 

Also, in cautioning against com- 
placency, the report points out that 
America’s timber is declining in 
quality. Throughout the country 
the more desirable trees are losing 
ground to those of poor quality. 
One-fifth of the volume of eastern 
hardwoods is not merchantable be- 
cause of crookedness, knottiness, or 
rot. 

It is clear from the report that 
no one really knows how much tim- 
ber the United States forests can 
grow. But there is certainly the 
potential to more than double 
growth, if forestry knowledge and 
skills are promptly applied. 

The real key to America’s future 
timber supply lies in the hands of 
the one out of every 10 families 
who own small forests. Over one- 
half of the nation’s timber lands 
are in small tracts owned by farm- 
ers, businessmen, professional peo- 
ple, housewives, retired individuals, 
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and others not in the timber busi- 
ness. There are 4,500,000 of these 
owners. Most of the land owned 
by forest industries and _ public 
agencies are left in reasonably 
good growing condition after cut- 
ting, but on over one-half of the 
recently cut farm and other small 
private forests conditions for fu- 
ture growth are far from good. 
This is most serious in the South. 
Improving these millions of small 
forests is America’s most impor- 
tant forestry job. 

Meeting future demands for tim- 
ber will require early action, inten- 
sified effort, and is a big job for 
millions of people, according to the 
report which cites the following as 
the four best possibilities for in- 
creasing timber supplies: 

1. Fifty-two million acres, an 
area the size of Maryland, Indiana, 
and Maine combined, needs to be 
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Sawdust Empire: The Pacific 
Northwest 

By Howard M. Brier. 269 pp. 

Illus. Knopf, New York. 1958. 

The title, Sawdust Empire, leads 
one to expect that this book would 
be concerned chiefly with saw- 
mills or the lumber industry. The 
introduction does state briefly that 
the present economy of Washing- 
ton and Oregon harks back to the 
early days of sawmilling, but only 
two chapters develop the theme of 
the title. In Chapter 3, ‘‘It’s A 
Tree Country,’’ the author relates 
the tremendous advances that have 
taken place in forest management, 
protection, and _ utilization, and 
traces the well-known migration of 
lumbermen westward. He brings 
the record up to date with cita- 
tions from the recently concluded 
“Timber Resource Review,’’ and 
discusses several of the problems 
which now plague the forest in- 
dustry: conflicting interests in 
land use, and the inroads of in- 
sects and diseases. The title of 
Chapter 15 brings together two 
vastly unlike topics, ‘‘Lumber and 
Plutonium.’’ After a discussion of 
the Hanford Works, Brier turns 





planted. 

2. Greater progress needs to be 
made in holding down losses from 
disease, insects, fires, and other de- 
structive agents, which are far 
from licked. 

3. Timber utilization needs to 
be improved. 

4. Lands need to be left in more 
productive condition for future 
growth following cutting. 

Forests in public and industry 
ownership cannot by themselves 
supply all the timber this country 
will need, according to Timber Re- 
sources for America’s Future. The 
millions of small holdings with over 
half of the nation’s forest land 
must also produce their share. The 
land is capable of producing the 
timber needed. The ability and 
knowhow are available. If there is 
the will to do it and to act prompt- 
ly, the job can be done. 
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to the history of Longview, the 
planned town built by the then 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, now 
International Paper. However, 
little attention is paid to the mills 
which made the town possible, and 
practically nothing is said of the 
tremendous Weyerhaeuser _ inte- 
erated utilization center at Long- 
view. This is certainly the out- 
standing example of efficient wood 
processing in the Sawdust Empire, 
and a discussion of lumbering in 
Washington is incomplete without it. 

Other chapters don’t get into the 
woods, but provide a sort of hand- 
book for travellers on the subject 
of Northwest polities, fish, fruit, 
beef, dams, industrial growth, arts, 
cities and towns, early history, and 
recreation. In cataloging such a 
wide range of topies few of them 
can be treated adequately, and this 
prevents the author from doing 
full justice to his magnificent sub- 
ject. In this format he has been 
foreed to abbreviate some portions 
of the text almost to a census of 
resources and facilities. 

Howard Brier is resoundingly 
enthusiastic about’ the two states 
and he makes this evident through- 
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out. He knows the country, as wit- 
ness his proper use of skid road 
to describe the flophouse end of 
town. There is some good historical 
background and he has unearthed 
interesting anecdotes of the early 
days which might have been lost 
if not recorded here. Careful re- 
search is evident in such passages. 
They are written with clarity and 
a feel for the times. 

The impact of industrial tech- 
nology is illustrated in the novel 
migration of a refinery crew from 
Olean, New York, to Ferndale, 
Washington; and in the fabulous 
story of Boeing airplanes. Here 
would have been a spot to tell in 
force the equally great story of 
forest industry development. Lum- 
ber built this far corner of the 
nation and it warrants much great- 
er attention. 

More careful editing would have 
avoided some errors. Stewart Hol- 
brook, ex-Vermonter and national- 
ly known writer, has resided in 
Portland, Oregon, since 1923. He 
will be astonished to read that in 
1940 he ‘‘moved from Boston to 
Seattle.’’ 

For people who don’t know the 
Pacific Northwest the book is 
crammed with a remarkable array 
of information on a multitude of 
subjects. The very number of 
topics gives the feeling that this 
has been a diligent compilation. 
Howard Brier knows the North- 
west so well that his overall in- 
terpretation would have been pref- 
erable. 

W. F. McCu.LLocu 
Oregon State College 
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The New Way of the Wilderness 
By Calvin Rutstrum. 276 pp. 
Illus. Maemillan Co., New York. 
1958. $4.50. 


In 1946 Calvin Rutstrum pub- 
lished The Way of the Wilderness. 
It was a good outdoor manual— 
sound, practical, and informative 
—for Rutstrum was then one of 
the country’s veteran campers and 
wilderness travelers. 
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Now we have The New Way of 
the Wilderness—-up-to-date, more 
complete, very well written, and 
better printed and illustrated. The 
dean of American campers and 
outdoorsmen, Col. Townsend Whe- 
lan, gives strong endorsement in 
the foreword: ‘‘Rutstrum ‘savvies’ 
the bush, and what he tells you... 
will be a real help to those of you 
who plan to enter wild country for 
recreation or for other purposes.”’ 


Here’s why, in the opinion of . 


the reviewer, the new book is a 
milestone in outdoor literature: 
The coverage is for both travel and 
camping in the wilderness, and en- 
route; by foot, canoe, horse, dog 
team, and auto, at all seasons; and 
in the north woods, the Arctic, the 
mountains, and _ semi-wilderness 
How-to’s, in wilderness 
setting, deal with orientation— 
staying ‘‘found’’—and what to do 
if you get lost; with equipment, 
including clothing, shelter, and 
personal foods and 
cooking, with 34 pages of recipes 
and menus; and survival, in case 
of real trouble, with emphasis on 
self-control, emergency _ shelter, 
food—using knowledge and a clear 
head in getting out of the wilder- 
ness alive. Throughout the book, 
illustrative anecdote, mostly per- 
sonal, relieves the monotony of 
straight exposition, and instills in 
every one of the 16 chapters a dis- 
tinct, authentic, ‘‘been-there’’ tone. 


fringes. 


essentials ; 


But these are only the ‘‘ways’’ 
of wilderness living. The real 
heart, and perhaps purpose, of the 
book grows out of the author’s 
philosophy ; his evaluation of wild- 
erness lands and how to live, self- 
sufficient and_ satisfactorily, on 
them. He begins on the first page 
of the first chapter, ‘‘The Wilder- 
ness Challenge,’’ with the story of 
Lillisn Alling, a homesick but in- 
domitable young immigrant who, 
after walking to Dawson via Chi- 
eago, Minneapolis, and Winnipeg, 
bought an old boat and worked 
‘lown the Yukon; she was last seen 





bartering with Eskimos for passage 
across the strait to Asia. 

‘“My purpose in mentioning it 
[the story] is to show that most 
of us could undertake a wilderness 
journey of some kind, and succeed, 
if we would but arouse our deter- 
mination, lay our plans, and go 
ahead with it.’’ Objective adven- 
ture brought white men to the New 
World, pioneers to Kentucky, the 
Prairies, the Pacific, and mountain 
men into every wild, western 
‘‘hole.’’ ‘‘Many a success story is 
attributable to the fact that an 
individual of no unusual talents 
accomplished something simply by 
trying. You can live well outdoors. 
Make up your mind to that.’’ 
Wilderness prerequisites — deter- 
mination, informed planning, con- 
fidence borne of discipline and 
self-reliance — Rutstrum implies, 
are deep wells to American suc- 
cess. 

To point out a few specifics, 
Chapter 3, ‘‘Canoe Travel and 
Procedure,’’ may be the best thing 
in print on this subject, I think. 
Eleven paddle strokes are defined, 
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described, and beautifully illus- 
trated; and the treatment of 
wilderness water travel is com- 
plete, even to a section on canoeing 
on the ice! Wilderness camping 
and equipment, and _ wilderness 
foods and cooking, three chapters 
each, combine the soundness of ex- 
perience with the aids of modern 
design. I have read most of the 
contemporary books on hunting 
and fishing, but I learned some- 
thing from ‘‘Fishing for Food,” 
and ‘‘Hunting for Food,’’ Chap- 
ters 14 and 15 of The New Way 
of the Wilderness. 

I do not say that Rutstrum’s 
new book will replace Kephart’s 
Camping and Woodcraft, the 
classic manual of outdoor living 
since 1917; but I do believe that 
it is the most valuable addition to 
camping literature since that date. 


Both books are published by 
The Maemillan Company, New 
York. 


LEE E. YEAGER 

Colorado Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Unit, Colorado State 
University 
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Publications of Interest 


An International Glossary of Terms 
Used in Wood Anatomy, prepared by 
the Committee on Nomenclature, Inter- 
national Association of Wood Anato- 
mists, is now available. Copies can be 
obtained from Professor William L. 
Stern, Editor, Tropical Woods, 205 
Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 
Cost to members of the Association is 
15¢ for uncovered and 20¢ for covered 
copies; to non-members the price is 
30¢ and 40c for uncovered and covered 
copies respectively. 


Recently published in its eighth edi- 
tion is Common Forest Trees of North 
Carolina, an 87-page guide for tree 
identification prepared by J. S. Holmes, 
former state forester. The booklet was 
first published in 1922. Since then 
more than 60,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed, mainly to school libraries, 


teachers, and pupils. Copies are dis- 
tributed by the Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh, 
N. C., at a cost of 15¢e. Teachers may 
obtain single free copies. 


Quantitative Plant Ecology by P. 
Greig-Smith, a book of 198 pages, 
was published in 1957 by the Academic 
Press, Inc., New York. It is a book 
for research workers, advanced stu- 
dents, and other specialists. This book 
describes the quantitative methods 
used in ecology and the application of 
statistical methods to ecological prob- 
lems. The seven chapters cover quanti- 
tative methods of describing vegeta- 
tion, sampling problems, random 
versus non-random distribution of 
vegetation, association among species, 
correlation with habitat factors, and 
delineation of plant communities. 
Copies are available at $6 each. 
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Current Literature 


Compiled by Martua Mee.ia, Librarian, State University College of Forestry at Syracuse University 


Range Management Section Compiled by, Neti G. Larson, Library, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


General 
The Elusive Formula of Best Fit: a 
Comprehensive New Machine Pro- 
gram. By L. R. Grosenbaugh. 9 pp. 
Southern Forest Expt. Sta, New 


Orleans. 1958. Occasional Paper No. 
158. Mimeog. 

Forestry. By N. C. Brown. 31 pp. Illus. 
Bellman Publ. Co., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 1957. Vocational & Professional 
Monographs No. 8. 

Science in New Zealand. Ed. by F. R. 
Callaghan. 272 pp. Illus. A. H. and 
A. W. Reed, Wellington, N. Z. 1957. 
22s. 6d. 

Your Forests. rev. ed. By M. S. B. 
Bruere. 163 pp. Illus. Lippincott, Phil- 
adelphia. 1957. $3.50. 


Farm Forestry 


Marketing Christmas Trees in Alabama, 
By B. F. Alvord. 26 pp. _ Iilus. 
Alabama Polytechnie Inst., Auburn. 
1957. Bul. No. 309. 

Woodlot Market Report for Montana. By 
Richard Marks. 13 pp. Montana State 
College, Bozeman, 1957. Cir. No. 1054. 
Mimeog. 


Forest Economics 
Christmas Tree Purchusing Habits of 
Greater Columbus, Ohio, Conswmers— 
1956. By G. H. Mitchell and Kenneth 
Quigley. 9 pp. Ohio Agric. Expt. Sta., 
Wooster. Dept. Mimeog. Ser. A. E. No. 


287. 
Forest Influences 


Watershed Management; An Annotated 
Bibliography of Erosion, Streamflow, 
and Water Yield Publication by the 
California Forest & Range Experi- 
ment Station. By C. H. Gleason. 79 pp. 
Berkeley. 1958. Tech. Paper No. 23. 


Forest Resources 

Forest Inventory and _ Reforestation 
Onder the Canada Forestry Act 1952 
to 1956. 87 pp. Illus. Canada Dept. of 
Northern Affairs & Nat’l. Res. For. 
Branch, Ottawa. 1957. Mise. Publ. No. 
9. 

Provincial Inventory and Forest Surveys 
in British Columbia. 50 pp. Illus. Dept. 
of Lands and Forests, Victoria, B. C. 
1957. For. Survey Notes No. 1. 
Mimeog. 

Timber Resources for America’s Future. 
713 pp. Illus. U. 8S. Forest Serv., 
Washington 25, D. C. 1958. For. Res. 
Rept. No. 4. 

Timber Resources Menominee-Grand 
Marais Block, Upper Peninsula, Mich- 
igan. By V. E. Findell, C. D. Chase 
and A. G. Horn. 71 pp. Michigan Dept. 
of Conservation, Lansing. 1957. Mich- 
igan For. Survey. Mimeog. 





Logging and Milling 
Simplified Principles for Structural Grad- 
ing of Timber. By L. J. Markwardt 
and L. W. Wood. 19 pp. U. 8S. Forest 
Products Lab., Madison, Wis. 1958. 
Rept. No. 2112. Mimeog. 


Pathology 

Lagringsréta och Blanad i Skogslagrad 
Barr-och Lovmassaved, Storage Decay 
and Blue Stain in Forest-Stored Pine, 
Spruce, Birch and Aspen Pulpwood. 
By Erik Bjorkman. 129 pp. Illus. 
Royal School of Forestry, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 1958. Bul. No. 29. English 
summary. 

Stockblanad och Lagringsréta i Tall-och 
Grantimmer vid Olika Avverkningstid 
och Behandling i Samband med Flot- 
tning. Log Blue Stain and Storage 
Decay in Pine and Spruce Timber with 
Special Reference to Felling Time and 
Treatment During Floating. By Erik 
Bjorkman. 62 pp. Illus. Royal School 
of Forestry, Stockholm, Sweden. 1958. 
Bul. No. 30. 


Range Management 

Analysis of Range Reseeding Results, 
Springfield Land Utilization Project. 
By Charles Terwilliger, Jr. and J. E. 
Jensen. 16 pp. Illus. Colorado Agric. 
Expt. Sta., Fort Collins. 1957. Gen. 
Series Paper No. 666. 

Forage Problems and Resources of Iraq. 
By H. W. Springfield. 37 pp. Illus. 
International Cooperation Administra- 
‘tion, Washington, D. C. 1957. 

Germination of Fourwing Saltbush Seed 
Improved by Scarification and Grading. 

3y E. C. Nord and J. E. Whitacre. 5 
pp. California Forest and Range Expt. 
Sta., Berkeley. 1957. Forest Res. Notes 
No. 125. 

Hauling Water for Range Cattle. By D. 
F. Costello and R. S. Driscoll. 6 pp. 
Illus. U. S. Dept. of Agric., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1957. Leaflet No. 419. 

Livestock and Deer Ratios for Texas 
Range Lands. 9 pp. Illus. Texas Agrie. 
Expt. Sta., College Station. 1957. MP 
No. 221. 

Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the 
Earth, International Symposium. Ed. 
by W. L. Thomas. 1192 pp. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press. 1956. 
$12.50. 


Silviculture 
Cultivation of the Cricket Bat Willow. 


34 pp. Illus. Great Britain Forestry 
Commission, London. 1958. Bul. No. 
17. 5s. 


Effects of Burning on Ozark Hardwood 
Timberlands. By L. K. Paulsell. 24 
pp. Illus. Univ. of Missouri Agric. 
Expt. Sta., Columbia. 1957. Res. Bul. 
No. 640. 
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Field Spruce in Nova Scotia. By M. H. 
Drinkwater. 23 pp. Illus. Canada 
Dept. of Northern Affairs & Nat’l. 
Res., For. Branch, Ottawa. 1957. For. 
Res. Div. Tech. Note No. 65. 

Silvical Characteristics of Honeylocust. 
By D. T. Funk. 14 pp. Central States 
Forest Expt. Sta., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
1957. Mise. Release No. 23. 

Silvical Characteristics of Slippery Elm. 
By H. F. Scholz. 14 pp. Illus. Lake 


States Forest Expt. Sta., St. Paul, 
Minn. 1958. Sta. Paper No. 59. 
Silvical Characteristics of White Oak. 


By L. 8S. Mineckler. 18 pp. Illus. Cen- 
tral States Forest Expt. Sta., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 1957. Mise. Release No. 
21. 

Thinnings in Even-Aged Stands; a Sum- 
mary of European Literature. By 
Peder Braathe. 92 pp. Faculty of For- 
estry, Univ. of New Brunswick, Fred- 
ericton. 1957. 


Wildlife Management 

More Wildlife Through Soil and Water 
Conservation. By W. L. Anderson and 
L. V. Compton. 16 pp. Illus. U. S. Soil 
Conserv. Serv., Washington 25, D. C. 
1958. Agric. Info. Bul. No. 175. 10 
cents (Govt. Print. Off.) 

Nutritional Requirements of  White- 
Tailed Deer for Growth and Antler 
Development, II. . . By N. D. Ma- 
gruder and others. 21 pp. Illus. Penn- 
sylvania State Univ. Agric. Expt. Sta., 
University Park. 1957. Bul. No. 628. 

Of Man and Beast; a History of New 
Hampshire Game and Fur Bearers. By 
Helenette Silver. 466 pp. Illus. New 
Hampshire Fish and Game _ Dept., 
Coneord. 1958. $2.85. 

The Prairie Grouse of Michigan. By G. 
A. Ammann. 200 pp. Illus. Michigan 
Game Commission, Lansing. 1957. 

Small Mammal Studies on a Southeast 
Alaska Cutover Area. By R. C. Me- 
Gregor. 9 pp. Illus. Alaska Forestry 
Research Center, Juneau. 1958. Sta. 
Paper No. 8. 


Wood Technology and Utilization 


Occurrence of Tension Wood and Re- 
lated Seasoning Defects in California 
Black Oak. By H. E. Wahlgren. 8 pp. 
U. S. Forest Products Lab., Madison, 
Wis. 1958. Rept. No. 2106. Mimeog. 

Results of Impact Tests to Compare the 
Pendulum Impact and Toughness Test 
Methods. By J. T. Drow. 12 pp. Illus. 
U. S. Forest Products Lab., Madison, 
Wis. 1958. Rept. No. 2109. Mimeog. 

Wood Receipts by Fiber and Board 
Plants in California, 1956. By R. H. 
May. 3 pp. California Forest and 
Range Expt. Sta., Berkeley. 1957. For. 
Survey Release No. 29. Mimeog. 
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The 1958 annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters will be 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, Septem- 
ber 29, 30 and October 1, 2. Final 
plans for the meeting were approved 
by the Committee for the Meeting at 
a conference in Logan, Utah on April 


9 
v0. 


The theme will be “Multiple-Use 
Forestry in the Changing West.” 

Headquarters for the event will be 
the Hotel Utah. The July issue of the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry will contain a 
form for requesting room reservations. 
Inasmuch as the headquarters hotel 
will be unable to house all those in at- 
tendance, other near-by and suitable 
hotels and motels will be available. 
Early reservations will be advisable 
and members are requested to consult 
the July issue for instructions. 

The July issue will also contain the 
programs for the various sessions and 
other scheduled events. 

Ladies are welcome and invited, and 
special programs and activities are be- 
ing planned for them. 


Society of American Foresters 


1958 Annual Meeting 


Schedule of Events Announced 


Schedule of Events 


Saturday, September 27 
Council of Forestry School Execu- 

tives; morning and afternoon. 
Sunday, September 28 
SAF Council; morning and after- 
noon. 

Editorial Board, JouRNAL oF For- 
ESTRY; evening. 

Association of Consulting Foresters, 
open meeting; evening. 

Monday, September 29 
Opening General Session, morning. 
Society Affairs Session; afternoon. 
Division of Forest Products; eve- 


ning. 
Division of Watershed Management; 
evening. 


Division of Education; evening. 
Tuesday, September 30 

Division of Forest Management; 
morning and afternoon. 

Division of Forest Recreation; eve- 
ning. 

Division of Forest Economies; eve- 
ning. 

Division of Forest-Wildlife Manage- 
ment; evening. 
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Wednesday, October 1 : 
Division of Silviculture; morning 
and afternoon. 
Division of Forest-Range Manage- 
ment; morning and afternoon. 
Society Dinner; evening. 
Thursday, October 2 
Field Trip to Wasatch Watershed 
Management areas; morning and after- 
noon; men only. 
Ladies’ Scenic Tour; morning and 
afternoon. 


Committee for the Meeting 

The general co-chairmen for this 
meeting are Floyd Iverson, U. 8. For- 
est Service, Ogden, Utah; and Reed 
W. Bailey, Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Ogden, 
Utah. 

Chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee is Lewis M. Turner, College of 
Forest, Range and Wildlife Manage- 
ment, Utah State University, Logan, 
Utah. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements is F. C. Koziol, U. S. 
Forest Service, Federal Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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The Council’s Column 











Forestry and Outer Space 

In this day of missiles and empha- 
sis on engineering and the physical 
sciences, is it not timely that foresters 
and other professionals in the biologi- 
cal sciences do some stock-taking of 
the roles of these sciences in our na- 
tional defense Or, should these sei- 
ences take a back seat in our national 
attention to education, to research, to 
resource protection, and development? 

Here and there, I find a few forest- 
ers raising these questions. They point 
out that requirements for defense and 
outer space today and for the future 
can be met only if supported by a siz- 
able chunk of natural resources. 

A state forester the other day made 
this observation: “A State travels on 
its resources.” In terms of space travel 
does not the same apply? He also ob- 
served: “The standard of living is in 
relation to these resources.” He meant 
it in the broad sense. 

A research forester points to the 
fact that biological resource profes- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere have 
relied in the past on Old World coun- 
tries for the results from basic pioneer- 
ing research. He asks whether we can 
afford to continue to do so. I assume 
he has one eye on the Iron Curtain. 
His other eye, for sure, is on the long- 
range defense and well being of his 
country aud the tree world. 

A forestry professor looks with some 
envy, but with real concern, over the 
current accent placed on higher stand- 
ards for physical science and engi- 
neering education—facilities, faculty, 
and student recruiting. He believes 
along with the engineering and other 
science professionals that formal edu- 
cation is basic. Few who look to the 
future question his point of view. 

The Society of American Foresters 
has specific working relations with oth- 
er professional science societies in the 
biological fields. Together 
they have joint programs for calling 
attention to the importance of natural 
resource foundations for defense and 
advancement of free people. Perhaps 
these programs need to be stepped up. 
The Society has working relations with 
professional groups of physical scien- 
tists and engineers. Maybe we need to 
improve joint programs for under- 
standing with them. We are all in the 
same boat. 


resource 


The Society, however, is no stronger 
than its membership. If the above con- 
cerns and questions are valid, then is 
not the burden of proof really on us 








Harotp G. WILM 
Directs Nation-wide Study 





as individual professionals—the prac- 
ticing forester, the research forester, 
the forester on the faculty? And, 
should we not be doing some things 
additional ourselves on our home 
grounds? 

Surely the price for modern defense 
is high. But, so are the stakes. And, 
much of the price is our basic re- 
sources, among them wood, water, and 
forests. Is it not therefore timely, 
more than timely, for foresters as pro- 
fessionals to take a hard look at basic 
resources for our future defense, even 
for advancement into outer space? 

Donautp E. CLarK 


RRR 


Society Launches Study of 
Education 


A nation-wide study of education in 
forestry and related fields of natural 
resources management will be started 
in June by the Society of American 
Foresters, according to an announce- 
ment by George A. Garratt, Society 
president. The project has been made 
possible by a grant from the Old 
Dominion Foundation, Ine. of New 
York City. 

The appraisal is being undertaken 
at the request of representatives of 
25 colleges and universities because of 
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the nation’s economic and social de- 
pendence on forests and related renew- 
able natural resources and on their 
products and services. 

Harold G. Wilm of Syracuse, N. Y. 
has been appointed director of the 
study, which is expected to continue 
over a period of two years. Dr. Wilm 
is associate dean of the College of 
Forestry, State University of New 
York. He will work with the following 
supervisory committee of educators 
and foresters. 

Chairman Henry J. Vaux, dean of 
the School of Forestry, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Richard E. McArdle, chief of the 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Bernard L. Orell, vice president of 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Saint 
Paul, Minn. 

Hardy L. Shirley, dean of the Col- 
lege of Forestry, State University of 
New York, Syracuse. 

Secretary, Henry Clepper, executive 
secretary of the Society of American 
Foresters, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Garratt, president of the So- 
ciety, will serve on the committee ex 
officio. He is dean of the School of 
Forestry, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

The principal object of the study 
is to set goals for professional and 
technical education in forestry and 
such related fields as forest-range man- 
agement, forest recreation, forest- 
wildlife management, watershed man- 
agement, wood technology. All are 
offered as curriculums in the nation’s 
37 professional forestry schools. 

The inquiry will try to find solu- 
tions for certain vexing problems in- 
volving the adequacy of existing 
schools, curriculums, faculties, and 
student recruitment. The relation of 
the professional schools to the colleges 
and universities that give subprofes- 
sional and specialized courses in the 
subjects having to do with the man- 
agement of renewable natural re- 
sources will be examined. Among 
other things, an attempt will be made 
to answer the question “how good?” 
as well as “how much?” 

A report of the findings will be 
published by the Society as a book, It 
should be available early in 1960. 








Cooperation Invited in Development of Seed Testing Rules 


A sub-committee of the Association of Official Seed Analysts is currently 
working on the development of rules for testing tree and shrub seeds. The 


Association includes both Canadian and United States representatives. 


Any- 


one interested in becoming active in this work or in sending suggestions should 
contact Louisa A. Jensen, Cooperative Seed Testing Laboratory, Corvallis, Ore. 
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Columbia River Section 
Meets 


More than 400 persons attended the 
annual indoor meeting of the Columbia 
River Section which was held in Bend, 
Ore., on April 18-19, 1958. Keynoted 
by the nationally recognized conser- 
vationist, Judge Robert Sawyer, other 
featured speakers included SAF presi- 
dent George A. Garratt and Bureau of 
Land Management Director Edward 
Woozley. “Intensification” was the 
meeting theme. 

The first of three professional dis- 
cussions on April 19 was concerning 
the economies of intensified forestry. 
Speakers were C. Davis Weyerhaeuser, 
manager of the forestry, lands, and 
timber department of Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, and J. Herbert 
Stone, regional forester of the Pacific 
Northwest Region, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice. 

During the second professional ses- 
sion, Robert F. Tarrant of the U. S. 
Forest Service and Tom Orr of Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company described re- 
search in forest soils and the use of 
soils knowledge in forest management. 

Intensified land management was 
the subject of the third panel. Speak- 
ers were Clarence W. Richen, manager 
of the northwest timber department of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation; Philip 
W. Schneider, director of the Oregon 
State Game Commission; and Dwight 
Phipps, state forester of Oregon. 

Outstanding accomplishments of the 
committees on forest soils, herbicides, 
and water management were noted dur- 
ing the Section Action session, accord- 
ing to Robert D. Hostetter, chairman 
of the Section. Those committees are 
headed, respectively, by George H. 
Schroeder, Carl M. Berntsen, and Wil- 
liam K. Ferrell. Credit for the favor- 
able response to the Western Forester, 
published jointly by the Puget Sound 
and Columbia River Sections, was giv- 
en to Editor E. F. Peffer and Business 
Manager Clyde Stratton and their 
helpers. 

Eugene, Ore., was selected as the 
place of the next annual indoor Sec- 
tion meeting by the Section Executive 
Committee which met on April 18. An 
invitation of the Coos Chapter to hold 
an outdoor Section meeting in the Coos 
Bay area in September was accepted. 

Other action taken by the Executive 
Committee included development of 
plans to secure the publication in the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry of a larger pro- 
portion of short items of current in- 
terest to practicing foresters in the 
Northwest and plans to ascertain the 





appropriateness of civil service job 
specifications for foresters and civil 
engineers. 

Also featured during the Bend meet- 
ing were a tour through the Brooks- 
Seanlon, Ine. sawmill, a visit to the 
Forest Service pine nursery, the stage 
musical “Oklahoma,” a ladies’ lunch- 
eon, and hobby and handicraft show. 

General chairman for the meeting 
was Donald L. Peters. He was assisted 
by S. T. Moore, program; Thomas A. 
Links, arrangements; Calvin L. Smith, 
publicity; Henry W. DeBruin, regis- 
tration; James Sowder, ladies’ activ- 


‘ ities; and Barney Duberow and Edwin 


L. Mowat, reservations. Albert Wiesen- 
danger, director of Keep Oregon 
Green, assisted with decorations, dis- 
plays, registration, and lighting. 
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Intermountain Section 
Meeting 


“Fire Control in Alaska” was the 
title of the slide lecture presented by 
Roger Robinson, fire control officer, 
Bureau of Land Management, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, to a dinner meeting of 
the Intermountain Section of the SAF 
on March 4, 1958 in Missoula, Mont. 

The members of the Intermountain 
Section were dinner hosts to 76 mem- 
bers of the Forest Fire Research 
Councils of Montana and Idaho-Utah 
who were holding a two-day meeting 
in Missoula. 

Mr. Robinson and _pic- 
tured some rather startling facts per- 
taining to the fire control problems 
of interior Alaska. Of the 390 million 
acres of Public Domain lands in Alas- 
ka, 225 million acres have vegetative 
cover and need fire protection. Of 
these 225 million acres, 125 million 
support forest cover. 

Prior to 1940, it is estimated that 
five to eight million acres were lost an- 
nually to fire. In 1940 the Alaska Fire 
Control Service was set up to study 
the situation. Since that time the fire 
protection has been taken over by the 
Bureau of Land Management which 
presently employs 16 people on a per- 
manent basis; plus 25 on a seasonal 
Alaska is still suffering large 
losses—an annual average loss from 
fire of 1,200,000 acres during the past 
18 years. The 1957 fire season was 
serious, with an estimated loss of 
5,034,000 acres. 

Due to remoteness of most of Alas- 
ka’s interior, transportation and com- 
munication difficulties, rugged terrain 
interspersed with thousands of lakes, 
and the small size of the protection 


discussed 


basis. 
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force, terrific losses are being suffered 
each year, not alone to timber, but to 
watersheds, game ranges, and migra- 
tory waterfowl habitat. Mr. Robin- 
son’s plea was that we not wait too 
long to provide adequate fire protee- 
tion for our nation’s resources await- 
ing development in Alaska. 

Don Baldwin, vice-chairman of the 
Intermountain Section, conducted the 
meeting. John Milodragovich and Jack 
8. Barrows served as program chair- 


RRR 


Membership Certificate 
Increase 


Effective June 1 cost of member- 
ship certificates will be $1.50 each. 
These certificates are available to Mem- 
bers only; those in Junior and other 
grades of membership do not qualify. 

The certificate, suitable for framing, 
is 14 X 18 inches. The Member’s name 
is hand-lettered and the Society’s gold 
seal attached. Inasmuch as these cer- 
tificeates are hand-lettered outside the 
Society’s office, orders are held unti! a 
sufficient number warrants the atten- 
tion of the draftsman. 


REE 
Dues Deadline June 30 


Members who have not paid their 
1958 dues will receive a letter and a 
third dues reminder this month. Mem- 
bers whose dues are not paid by June 
30 will be declared in bad standing. 
They will not receive the JOURNAL OF 
Forestry, be a candidate for office, or 
be eligible to vote until their dues are 
paid. If you have not mailed your 
payment for 1958 dues, do it today so 
you will not be declared in bad stand- 
ing. 


RRR 


Accrediting Associations 
Named by National 
Commission 


For the information of the member- 
ship of the Society of American For- 
esters, which is the sole accrediting 
agency for professional forestry edu- 
cation in the United States, the Jour- 
NAL publishes the following list of 
accrediting associations as compiled by 
the National Commission on Aceredita- 
tion. 

During the past seven years the 
Society has been carrying on its ac- 
crediting activities jointly with the ap- 
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propriate regional educational associa- 
tions and in cooperation with the pro- 
fessional associations. 


Regional Accrediting Associations 


Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
F. Taylor Jones, executive secretary 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Edueation, 15 Park Row, New York 38, 
New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
Richard G. King, secretary 
Standing Committee on Institutions of 
Higher Edueation, 10 Winslow Road, 
Winchester, Mass. 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Norman Burns, secretary 
Commission on Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 
37, Til. 
Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools 
Fred L. Stetson, executive secretary 
School of Edueation, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
Gordon W. Sweet, executive secretary 
Commission on Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 316 Peachtree Street, N.E., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Western College Association 
Mitchell P. Briggs, secretary 
1225 East Weldon, Fresno 4, Calif. 


Professional Associations 


American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business 
Richard C. Reidenbach, executive seec- 
retary 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, 
Mo. 

American Bar Association 
John G. Hervey, adviser 
Section on Legal Edueation and Ad- 
missions to the Bar, Liberty Bank 
Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

American Chemical Society 
J. H. Howard, secretary 
Committee on Professional Training, 
343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

American Council on Education for Jour- 

nalism 
Walter Wilcox, executive secretary 
School of Journalism, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
American Council on 
Education 
P. H. Costello, secretary 
77 — Washington Street, Chicago 
2. IR. 

American Dental Association 
Shailer Peterson, secretary 
Council on Dental Education, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago 11, Il. 

American Library Association 
Robert L. Gitler, secretary 
Committee on Accreditation, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, IIl. 

American Optometric Association 
William Greenspon, chairman 
Council on Optometric Education, Elks 
suilding, Bluefield, W. Va. 

American Psychological Association 
sruce V. Moore, executive officer 
Educational Training Board, 1313 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. ©. 

American Public Health Association 


Pharmaceutical 





Berwyn F. Mattison, executive secre- 
tary 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects 
Marion V. Packard, secretary 
Committee on Education, School of 
Architecture and Landscape Architec- 
ture, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion 
1. L. Jones, secretary 
Committee on Education, Ontario Vet- 
erinary College, Guelph, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 
Association of American Law Schools 
Frank R. Strong, secretary 
School of Law, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 
Council on Social Work Education 
Mildred Sikkema 
Consultant on Edueation Services, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment 
S. L. Tyler, secretary 
Edueation and Accreditation Commit- 
tee, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
16... k, 
Liaison Committee on Medical Education 
Edward L. Turner, secretary 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Til. 
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National Architectural Accrediting Board 
Elliott L. Whittaker, secretary 
School of Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 

National Association of Schools of De- 

sign 

Dana P. Vaughan, chairman 
Committee on Standards, Cooper Union 
for the Advancement of Science and 
Art, Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y. 

National Association of Schools of Music 
Burnet C. Tuthill, secretary 
1822 Overton Park Avenue, Memphis 
12, Tenn. 

National Council for Accreditation of 

Teacher Education 

W. Earl Armstrong, director 
Mills Building, 17th St. and Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National League for Nursing, Ince. 
Eleanor M. Helm, director 
Department of Baccalaureate & Higher 
Degree Programs, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York .46, 'H.. Y. 

Society of American Foresters 
Henry Clepper, executive secretary 
Mills Building, 17th St. and Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Commission on Accrediting 
William K. Selden, executive secretary 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


BRR 


Society of American Foresters 


425 Mills Building 
17th Street at Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Membership Eligibility 


Entrance Grades 


An applicant may apply for initial 
election to Society membership in one of 
the six grades: (1) Student Member; 
(2) Junior Member, Class A; (3) Af- 
filiate Member, Class, A, B, or C; (4) 
Associate Member, Class A or B; (5) 
Corresponding Member; and (6) Hon- 
orary Member. The appropriate grade 
for which a candidate should apply can 
be determined by examining his qualifi- 
cations in relation to the requirements. 

In considering candidates for initial 
election to Society membership, the Sec- 
tions are concerned chiefly with the Stu- 
dent Member, Junior Member, Affiliate 
Member, and Associate Member grades, 
and only rarely with the Corresponding 
or Honorary Member grades. 


Student Member Grade 
(Constitution Art. ITI, See. 3; 
Bylaw 4) 


A junior, senior, or graduate student 
(not eligible for Junior Membership) 
regularly enrolled in an approved cur- 
riculum in an accredited forestry school 
is eligible for Student Membership. 


Student Members are members of the 
Society and of the Section and Chapter 
where their schools are located. They 
have no vote but may attend any meet- 
ing of the Society (ineluding those of 
Divisions, Sections, and Chapters) and 
take part in the discussions. Dues of 
Student Members are $3 per year. Newly 
elected Student Members pay dues on a 
quarter-year basis. Student members ad- 
vaneed to the Junior Member grade, dur- 
ing the calendar year in which they are 
graduated, are not charged Junior Mem- 
ber dues for that year, nor are they 
assessed the usual $5 admission fee. Stu- 
dent Members are not required to pay 
Section dues. 

The Section’s representative at each 
forestry school supervises the processing 
of Student Member applications. The 
signature of one voting member (gen- 
erally of the faculty) is required in item 
7 of the appplication form. Section en- 
dorsement is not required. 

Students complete the first 4 items of 
the application form, sign their names 
in item 6, and provide dues in advance 
for the Section representative to mail to 
the Society office with the application. 
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Student Members may be advanced to 
Junior Membership upon graduation if 
they meet the requirements. 


Junior Member Grade, Class A 
(Constitution Art. ITI, See. 5; 
Bylaw 6) 


There are two ways to enter the Junior 
grade, Class A. One is by advancement 
from the Student grade, which procedure 
is described under ‘‘ Advancement.’’ The 
other procedure applies to graduates of 
approved curricula in accredited forestry 
schools who were not Student Members. 

Graduates of forestry schools which. 
were not accredited at the time of their 
graduation may apply immediately for 
Junior Membership, Class A, if their 
schools have since been accredited. This 
provision applies to graduates who at the 
time of such application are either non- 
members or Affiliate Members. Appli- 
eants for Junior Membership need not 
be engaged in forestry work. 

An applicant who is a graduate of an 
approved curriculum should complete the 
first six items of an application form. 
The signature of one voting member in 
item 7 is required; Section endorsement 
is not. 


Affiliate Member Grade, Class A 
(Constitution Art. ITI, See. 4; 
Bylaw 5, Class A) 


Graduates of nonaceredited forestry 
schools may apply for the Affiliate grade, 
Class A, if they have completed all the 
courses which 


ineluded for a forestry cur- 


required basic forestry 
must be 


riculum to be approved. 





Since these applicants qualify wholly 
on the basis of education, their applica- 
tions may be endorsed by the signatures 
of three voting members and/or a Sec- 
tion. Endorsement forms are not re- 
quired. 

Affiliate Members, Class A, are eligible 
to apply for advancement to the Junior 
grade, Class B, after two years of qual- 
ifying forestry experience subsequent to 
election to the Affiliate grade. 


Affiliate Member Grade, Class B 
(Constitution Art. ITI, See. 4; 
Bylaw 5, Class B) 


An applicant unable to qualify for 
membership through education alone may 
be able to qualify for the Affiliate grade, 
Class B, through practical forestry ex- 
or through a combination of 
education and experience. 


perience 


Six years of acceptable forestry ex- 
perience is the minimum requirement. 
Each academic term of appropriate train- 
ing at ranger, vocational, or professional 
forestry schools may be substituted for 
one year of practical training up to a 
maximum of two years. An ‘‘academic 
term’’ is one school year of two se- 
mesters, or three quarters, totaling ap- 
proximately nine months. 

Qualifying forestry experience  in- 
cludes forest management work such as 
forest protection, timber stand improve- 
ment, planting, timber marking, timber 
estimates, thinnings, erosion control, and 
similar forestry activities; or wildland 
work such as range, wildlife, or recrea- 
tion management; or those aspects of 
utilization, having a definite relationship 





Coming 


Forest Products Research Society 
The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Forest Products Research Society 
will be held June 22-27 at Madison, 
Wis. 
Conservation Education 
Association 
The CEA will hold its fifth annual 


conference at the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, August 18-21. 


N. E. Tree Improvement Conference 


The Northeast Tree Improvement 
Conference will be held at Beltsville, 
Md., August 21-22. 


Events 


Society of American Foresters 


The Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
will be headquarters for the Society’s 
58th annual meeting scheduled for 
September 28-October 1. 


American Forestry Association 


The 83rd annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association will 
be held in Tucson, Ariz., October 27- 
30, 1958. Headquarters will be the 
Pioneer Hotel. Meeting theme: 
“Water, Forests, and People.” 
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to the growing of forest crops. The ap- 
plicant need not have had experience in 
all these activities, but he should have 
had experience in more than one or two. 
This experience does not have to be in 
supervisory positions. It does not have 
to be of professional caliber. However, 
the applicant must have been regularly 
engaged in such work on a full-time 
basis. The intention is that he shall have 
learned something about professional for- 
estry and shall have acquired some tech- 
nical knowledge and skill in one or more 
aspects of it. It is not just ‘‘interest’’ 
that qualifies, but actual 
practical experience. An unusually com- 
petent fire warden or timber cruiser, for 
example, who has had no formal educa- 
tion in forestry might qualify for this 
membership grade. 


in forestry 


The Sections are expected to use judg- 
ment and discrimination in substituting 
practical experience for professional edu- 
eation in purpose is to 
provide one grade of Society member- 
ship for able men with 
forestry experience who would not be 
able to qualify through educational re- 
quirements alone. 


forestry. The 


exceptionally 


An applicant for the Affiliate grade, 
Class B, should complete items 1 through 
6 of the application form. In filling out 
the experience record, item 4, he must 
show how much time was spent in the 
different kinds of work and specifically 
what he did. Endorsement must be by 
the Section and the application must be 
supported by statements of endorsement 
on standard endorsement forms by three 
voting members. The application, if ap- 
proved by the Section, should be en- 
dorsed by the Section in item 7. 


Affiliate Member Grade, Class C 
(Constitution Art. ITI, See. 4; 
Bylaw 5, Class C) 


Graduates of accredited forestry 
schools who have majored in wood utiliza- 
tion, wood technology, wildlife manage- 
ment, or range management, where these 
curricula did not include all the five 
professional forestry courses, may apply 
for Affiliate grade, Class C. Provision is 
thus made for entrance into the Society, 
immediately upon graduation from ac- 
credited institutions, of graduates in cer- 
tain specified curricula not approved for 
Junior Membership. 

Since these applicants qualify wholly 
on the basis of education, their applica- 
tions may be endorsed by the signatures 
of three voting members and/or a Sece- 
tion. Endorsement forms are not re- 
quired. Affiliate Members, Class C, are 
eligible to apply for advancement to the 
Junior grade, Class B, after two years 
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This D4 piles slash from a 
daily cut of 50,000 bd. ft. 


The White Swan Lumber Co., White Swan, Washing- 
ton, uses this CAT* D4 Tractor with Fleco Root Rake in 
its selective logging operation on the Yakima Indian Res- 
ervation. The D4 piles slash from a daily cut of 50,000 
bd. ft. It works an 8-hour day, 5 days a week. The com- 
pany bought it for several reasons. Among them: the ex- 
cellent reputation of the nearby Caterpillar Dealer for 
service and the excellent reputation of Caterpillar-built 
equipment for dependable performance under difficult 
conditions. Robert Turner, White Swan’s superintendent, 
says: “We're very well satisfied with our D4.” 

Any machine can do the easy jobs. But it takes a tough 
machine to stand up day after day under the punishment 
of hard work. That’s the kind of work heavy-duty Cat- 
built machines take in stride. For example, the D4 is com- 
pact and maneuverable, but rugged enough to handle any 
man-sized assignment in rough going—fighting fires, open- 
ing fire lanes or building roads. From its specially hardened 
track shoes and pins to its sturdy 63 HP (flywheel) 
Caterpillar Diesel Engine, it is built to outwork and outlast 








any machine in its power range. What’s more, since it 
burns low-cost, non-premium fuel without fouling, it’s 
economical to operate. And maintenance takes a mini- 
mum amount of time. The exclusive Caterpillar fuel 
system requires no adjusting. 

Your Caterpillar Dealer backs every Caterpillar unit, 
no matter how old, with parts you can trust. He provides 
prompt service 24 hours a day. For complete facts about 
the D4, call on him. Better still, ask to see it working— 
he'll be glad to demonstrate! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


and Cat are Regi: ks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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of qualifying forestry experience sub- 


sequent to election to the Affiliate grade. 


Associate Member Grade, Class A 
(Constitution Art. III, See. 8; 
Bylaw 8, Class A) 
Nonforesters are eligible for the As- 
sociate grade, Class A, if they are scien- 
allied to 
Those eligible for the Associate 


tists working in fields closely 
forestry. 
grade include specialists in forest prod- 


ucts, forest economics, forest taxation, 


land utilization, the lumber industry, 
graduates of specialized curricula in 


wood utilization, pulp and paper manu- 


facture, logging engineering, watershed 


management, forest pathology and en- 
tomology, meteorology, and similar spe- 
cialties. 

An applicant for Associate Member 
ship grade must have had professional 
education in his own field of specializa- 
tion equivalent to that of Junior Mem- 
bers. His qualifications and attainments 
in his own field of work must be com- 
parable to those required for the SAF 
Member grade. Moreover, he must be 


working closely with foresters and 


rendering substantial service to forestry. 


The professional requirements of this 


FREE CATALOG for the 


PROFESSIONAL FORESTER 





A new dimension 
in forestry service... 


96 PAGES FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write today, for your free copy of 
Catalog No. 3. We ship within 24 
hours of receipt of order—your money 
cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 


NASCO Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


“Supplies and Equipment for the Professional”’ 








No. 114-B Special Utility Saw. 26” blade, 
lightning point teeth, 4 points per inch. Ex- 
tra large grip permits wearing gloves. —. 
able with or without belt snap. $9.10 G 
$9.70 del. U.S.A. 

Bartlett Tree Paint for all 
pruning wounds. Pure 
Egyptian black asphalt base 
protects against fungi. Will 
not crack, blister or freeze. 
In cans and drums. 


1 Gal. $5.50 Del. U.S.A. 
6 Gal. . pf mae - 50 
ga S.A 





3015 €. Grand Bivd. 








No. 44 Poie Saw 
has 16” peg 
tooth curved 
blade, 7 teeth 
per inch. Can 
be adjusted to 
suit operator’s 
position. Pole 
lengths 4 to 16 
fi. S32 £0 
$15 70 del. 
U.S.A 


complete new 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


grade are considerably higher than those 
for the Affiliate grade. 

Applicants for the Associate grade, 
Class A, should complete the first six 
items of the application form. Applica- 
tions must be supported by statements 
of endorsement by three voting members 
using standard endorsement forms. See- 
tion endorsement is required. 


Associate Member Grade, Class B 
(Constitution Art. III, See. 8; 
Bylaw 8, Class B) 

Nonforesters who have made outstand- 
ing contributions in public or private 

‘forestry are eligible to apply for the 
Associate grade, Class B. 

Those eligible for this grade are per- 
sons who are not possessed of a scientific 
education and are not pursuing scientific 
activities, but who through their activi- 
ties in forestry, public or private, have 

shown that they understand the funda- 
mental objectives and principles of for- 
est economics, management, and technical 
practice, and whose services in these re- 
spects are recognized generally by mem- 
bers of the profession who would nor- 
mally be expected to know of their ac- 
tivities. The words ‘‘recognized by the 


—50°. 


Flat slender 


Write for 


catalog. 


phone 
CEdar 3-2601 





Detroit 2, Mich. 
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profession generally’’ mean that the 
members of a Section generally recognize 
that these services have a value to the 
profession generally, that is extending 
outside the boundaries of the Section. 

Associate grade, 
should complete the first six 


Applicants for the 
Class B, 
items of the application form. Applica- 
tions must be supported by statements of 
endorsement by three voting members on 
standard endorsement forms. Section en- 
dorsement is required. 


Corresponding Member Grade 
Art. III, See. 9) 


Corresponding Members are citizens of 
countries other than the United States, 


(Constitution 


its possessions, or Canada, who are ac- 
tively engaged in forestry and who have 
special interest in American forestry. 
Sections have no action to take in con- 
nection with the applications of Cor- 
responding Members inasmuch as en- 
dorsement is by the Committee on In- 


ternational Relations. 


Honorary Member Grade 
(Constitution Art. ITI, See. 10) 


This grade is for individuals who have 


Another BEN MEADOWS Exclusive! 
3-in-1 Combination 
Surveying Compass, 
Transit and Level 


. with 10-X telesope. Precision made. 
Good materials. In use since 1921. Erect 
image, stadia hairs. Vertical arc adjusted 
by pinion and gear, numbered 50°—0° 
Horizontal adjustment by tangent 
screw, graduated 0° —360° or quadrants. 
about 2” long. 
Jewelled center and stop. Moisture proof 
housing. Two level vials. 


Complete with Leather Case, 
Extension Leg TRIPOD and Plumb Bob 875 -00 








You can depend on Ben for per- 
sonal service and prompt shipment. 
Send for my Catalog today! 







LIMSZD 


315 Pharr Road, N. E. 


ATLANTA , ctorcis 
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rendered distinguished service to forest- 
ry in America or abroad. If candidates 
are citizens of the United States, its 
possessions, or Canada, they must be non- 
foresters. If citizens of other countries, 
candidates may or may not be profes- 
sional foresters. Only in rare instances 
will Sections recommend candidates for 
this grade. The Sections should contaet 
the Society office for the procedure to be 
followed. 


Advancing to Higher 
Grades 


Student Members may be advanced to 
the Junior Member grade; Affiliate Mem- 
bers to the Junior Member grade; Jun- 
ior Members to the Member grade. Some 
Members elected 


distinguished may be 


to the Fellow grade. 


Student Member to Junior 
Member 
(Bylaw 37) 

Student Members are eligible for ad- 
vancement to the Junior grade, Class A, 
immediately upon graduation. Students, 
in applying for Student Membership, in 
effeet to the 
Junior grade as soon as they meet the 


apply for advancement 
requirements. On his application the stu- 


dent designates the date on which he 
expects to graduate. If on that date the 
Student met the 


ments of the Junior grade, his advance- 


Member has require- 


ment becomes effective in due course. 
The $5 admission fee is waived as are 
dues and Section dues 


Junior member 


for the year of graduation. 


Affiliate Member, Class A, 
to Junior Member, Class B 
(Constitution Art. III, See. 5; 
Bylaw 6) 

The Class A Affiliate Member 
who graduated in forestry from a non- 
The only additional 
advancement to the 


is one 


accredited school. 
requirement for 
Junior Member grade is two years of 
qualifying experience since his election 
to the Affliate grade. Note that this is 
since election to the Affiliate grade, not 
two years since graduation. 
‘*Qualifying 
ployment in forestry work, which may 
be broadly interpreted to include forest 
management and the growing of forest 


experience’’ means em- 


crops, protection, research, surveys, wild- 
wildlife and 
recreation, erosion control work definitely 
to forest or wildland 
ment, and utilization if it has a definite 
relationship to growing forest crops. 
The applicant should complete the first 
six items of the standard 


land work such as range, 


tied in manage- 


application 





| 











STORY OF THE 


LONESOME PINE 


Not for long! WEEDONE chemicals are proven effective for 
reforestation and pine release. Now, seeding of this area can 
be accomplished, growth will be insured. 


WEEDONE 2,4,5-T 


SPECIAL AIR SPRAY FORMULA 


will produce these results for you. Specifically recommended 
for aerial application in forest management, pine release 
and reforestation. 


For Timber Stand Improvement and Weed Tree Control 
specify WEEDONE 2,4,5-T for frill treatment. Use WEEDONE 
BrusH KitLeErs—The Right Brush Killer for Every Purpose 
—to increase yield from your woodlands. 


Write for full information 


WEEDONE is a registered trademark of American Chemical Paint Co. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY "ACP 
cp 






Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Niles, Calif. AMBLER, PA. 


| WEEDONE | 


Originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T Weed and Brush Killers 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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The first step in reducing cut- 
ting costs is the selection of a 
chain saw built to give you 
more ...a POULAN ‘F’ model 
is a precision-built gear driven 
chain saw that cuts faster 
more economically. Ask your 
POULAN DEALER to show you 
the other “extra quality” fea- 
tures of the POULAN ‘F’ 
MODEL. 





Here’s the direct drive with 
stamina . . . powerful smooth 
action feeds it through the 
wood more economically. The 
POULAN ’H’ model is precision- 
built and simply constructed to 
meet the requirements of the 
professional cutter . . . it’s built 
for him! For more production at 
less cost get a quality saw... 
buy a POULAN “hustler” and 
you'll enjoy full-time cutting! 





HUSTLE WITH 


CHAIN SAWS 


Send for tree literature 
POULAN CHAIN SAWS 
P. ©. Box 9066 Dept. 10-A 


Shreveport, Lovisiana 
| am interested in a direct drive___Gear drive__ 


a ee eee 
es | 
TOWN 8 oes 











| candidates 


form. Applications must be supported by 
statements of endorsement by three vot- 
ing members using standard endorse- 
ment forms, and if approved should be 
endorsed by the Section. 


Affiliate Member, Class B, 
to Junior Member, Class B 
(Constitution Art. IIT, See. 5; 
Bylaw 6) 

The Class B Affiliate 
who entered the Society on the basis of 


Member is one 


experience alone, or on the basis of ex- 
perience plus some professional forestry 


education. Required for advancement are 


two additional years of qualifying for- 


estry experience and specific evidence 
that the candidate has the equivalent of 
the education of a forestry school gradu- 
ate. 

It is this latter requirement that causes 
misunderstanding. The difficulties center 
around interpretation of the requirement 
that the candidate must have acquired 
a broad technical forestry understanding 


equal to that of a professional forestry 


school graduate. Difficulty usually is also 


encountered in presenting such evidence. 
Most of these cases concern candidates 
had 


perience in one subject-matter field—for 


who have long and successful ex- 


example, experience as a fire warden, 
timber cruiser, or logging engineer. The 
problem that has to be met is whether or 
not these candidates can qualify as pro- 
fessional foresters under the _ require- 
ments of Bylaw 6. 

Bylaw 6 requires that to be eligible 
for to the 


satisfactory 


advancement Junior grade 


must give evi- 
dence ‘‘that during their total experience 
they have gained a knowledge of all the 
basie courses which must be ineluded as 
a minimum in an approved curriculum 
in an accredited forestry school.’’ The 
intent is that the candidate shall have 
a knowledge of the subject-matter fields 
indicated by the names of these courses. 
The Council does not rate a candidate’s 
experience record on the basis of being 
precisely and exactly the same as college 
training. But the Council does want evi- 
dence of broad experience. The pattern 
of broad experience is the same as that 
set for admission to the Junior grade 
on the basis of college training alone. 

advancement from 
the Junior grade 


Applications for 
Affiliate Class B to 
must be supported by endorsement of 
three voting members. Section endorse- 
ment is required. 


Affiliate Member, Class C, 

to Junior Member, Class B 

(Constitution Art. ITI, See. 5; 
Bylaw 6) 


The Class C Affiliate Member is one 
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who graduated from an accredited for- 
estry school and majored in wood tech- 
nology, wildlife management, or range 
management curricula did 
not include all the five professional for- 
estry courses. 


where these 


The only additional requirement for 


advancement to Junior Member is two 
years of qualifying experience since being 
elected to the Affiliate grade. Note that 
this is the Affiliate 
grade, not two years since graduation. 
from 


since election to 

Applications for advancement 
Affiliate Class C to the 
supported by endorsement of 


Junior grade 
must be 
three voting members. Section endorse- 
ment is required. 


Junior Member to Member 
(Constitution Art. IIT, See. 6; 
Bylaw 7) 
Class A and Class B of the Junior 
grade are used only to indicate which 
route the applicant followed to achieve 
election. Once the 
disappears and has no bearing in deter- 


elected, distinction 
mining a Junior Member’s eligibility for 
advancement to Member. 

The applicant must meet three other 
basie requirements: (1) three years of 
qualifying forestry experience after first 
becoming eligible for election to the Jun- 
ior grade (whether actually elected then 
or later is immaterial); (2) actively en- 
gaged in forestry as defined in Bylaw 
7; (3) demonstrated his competence as 
a professional forester. 

*« Qualifying 
means experience which requires the ap- 
plication of professional forestry knowl- 
edge. It ineludes all activities having to 
do with the management of forest land 
stated in 
land 


forestry experience’’ 


and any of its resources. As 
Bylaw 7, b: ‘‘Forest land is 
on which trees are the principal crop or 


any 


cover, which it is proposed to 


produce trees as the principal crop or 


or on 


cover, or land which forms an integral 
part of such forest land in management 
of said land, or land on which erosion 
control is practiced or planned with the 
aid of forest trees, or grazing land which 
part administrative unit 
whose principal function is forestry, or 


forms of an 


land on which management is 


practiced in connection with forestry, or 


game 


any similar lands on which the forest is 
an integral and dominant feature. For- 
shall therefore for 
Members, the 
above qualified: arboriculture and muni- 


estry work include, 


following activities as 
cipal forestry; park management; re- 
creational management; grazing; wild- 
life; protection, including erosion, fire, 
insect, disease control; streamflow 
regulation, including chaparral 
silviculture; forest management and ad- 


and 
areas; 
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Choosing a chain saw 





For sawlogs or pulp, for hard or soft woods, yow'll be able to select 
exactly the right combination of features and price from this 
group of professional-quality McCulloch saws. 





“>. ¥ “ 
MORE POWER 
Model 39 bow Gear Drive 


LOWEST PRICE 

Mac 35 Gear Drive 

At $165, this is the lowest 
priced professional saw on 
the market. It has plenty of 
power for pulp and small 
saw timber— bucking, felling, 
and limbing. 


The higher power of this 
light-weight saw yields more 
pulp or saw-log production. 
Available with 15-inch bow or 
straight blades up to 30-inches. 










MOST POWER 
Super 44 Direct Drive 
This new saw combines 
the most power with the 
least weight of any saw on 
the market. Rated 61% hp at 
19 Ib, it’s the world's finest 
professional pulp or timber 
producing direct-drive 
chain saw. 


LIGHT TOUCH 

D-44 Direct Drive 
Here's the saw for easy 
cutting in pulp or medium 
timber. The D-44 rates 
tops for dependability, 
and can be matched only 
by the new McCulloch 
“Super Saws.” 





MOST POWER 
Super 55 Gear Drive 

Where lugging power is needed, 
as in large timber, this Super 
55 is without equal. Rated 6% hp 
at 22 Ib, the Super 55 applies 
more brute force at the chain 
than any other saw anywhere 
near its weight. 








Complete information on these saws, as well as others in 
the complete McCulloch line, and on the new long- 
wearing Pintail chain, is available without obligation 
from your nearest McCulloch dealer. Or write the factory 
direct for literature. 


McCULLOCH 


McCulloch Motors Corporation 
Los Angeles 45, California 


§-7003 
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SAF Publications and 
Supplies Available 


FORESTRY TERMINOLOGY, New, 
revised, enlarged 1958 edition. A 
glossary of technical terms used in 
forestry. Included are definitions of 
terms that the practicing forester uses 
in his daily work and encounters in 
forestry literature. A must for every 
forester’s desk. Price postpaid $3.50. 


FOREST PRACTICES DEVELOP- | 


MENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
1940-1945. Report of the Committee 


of Forest Practices, Division of Silvi- 
culture, Kenneth P. Davis, chairman. 
The report, in three parts includes 
(1) highlights of major developments 
affecting forest practices during 1940- 
1955; (2) digest and summary of 
present state legislation on cutting 
practices; and (3) annotated bibliog- 
raphy with a key to 1940-1955 litera- 
ture. Price postpaid $1. 


FORESTRY HANDBOOK. 1201 
pp., 744 illustrations, tables. Over 
140 contributing editors. In one vol- 
ume all the working methods, tech- 


niques, and vital data of on-the- 





ground forestry as practiced in the | 


U.S. and Canada today. It 
readily accessible a vast amount of 
valuable information from funda- 
mentals of forest usage and protec- 
tion to latest development in range 
management, soil development, forest 
and engineering communications, ete. 
Price postpaid $15. 


FOREST COVER TYPES OF | 


NORTH AMERICA. (1954 edition.) 
Includes detailed description of ap- 
proximately 250 North American for- 
est types (exclusive of Mexico). A 
table lists common and_ botanical 
names of tree species and an index 
of forest types is ineluded. Price 
postpaid $1. 


BINDERS for Journal of Forestry. 
Hold 12 issues. Brown imitation 
leather, stiff board. Title stamped in 
gold foil on front cover and backbone. 
Price postpaid $3. 


SOCIETY EMBLEMS in three pin 
styles. 10K gold with gold letters 
on dark green enamel, background 
surounded by gold border. Price post- 
paid: lapel button $2.50; tie chain $6; 
pin $4, 

Order from Society of American 


Foresters, Mills Bldg., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


makes | 


ministration; forest utilization including 
logging, manufacturing, and sale of 
products; research in any or all of the 
above fields; teaching in any of the above 
fields; office, supervisory, or administra- 
tive duties in any of the above fields.’’ 
Activities that ‘‘have nothing to do with 
forest land, such as the administration 
of grazing on the nonforested public 
domain, wildlife management concerned 
only with prairie or waterfowl manage- 
ment unrelated to forests, or erosion 
engineering in treeless regions,’’ do not 


qualify as experience for the Member 


* grade. 


Bylaw 7 says: ‘‘Competence as a pro- 
fessional forester is the basie require- 
ment.’? This means competence to per- 
form duties of a professional character, 
to accept responsibility, to represent the 
Society and the profession in relations 
with others, and adherence to high 
standards of professional conduct. 

Section officers and membership com- 
mittees should encourage Junior Mem- 
bers to apply for advancement to the 
Member grade as they are 
eligible. Junior Members are eligible to 
apply just as soon as they have had a 
qualifying 


soon as 


minimum of three years of 
forestry experience after becoming eli 
gible for election to the Junior grade. 
Graduates of approved curricula in ae- 
credited forestry schools are eligible for 
election to the Junior grade on the day 
they receive their diplomas. Hence, they 
are eligible for advancement to the Mem- 
ber grade as soon as they have three 
years of forestry experience since grad- 
uation, if they have been elected to the 
Junior grade in the meantime. 

Junior Members applying for advance- 
ment should complete the first six items 
of an application form, which should be 
supported by statements of endorsement 
by three voting members and, if ap- 
proved, endorsed by the Section. 

If, at the end of six years of Junior 
Membership, an application for advance- 
ment has not yet been submitted, the 
Junior Member’s Section officers are 
notified by the Society office. The See- 
tion officers should then ascertain 
whether or not the Junior Member in 
question meets the requirements for ad- 
vaneement. If he does, the Section 
should request the Junior Member to 
complete the first six items on the ap- 
plication form; and the Section should 
add its endorsement in item 7. 

If the Junior Member fails to make 
application hiinself, the Seetion should 
submit the information called for—name, 
present position, and address—and pro- 
vide endorsement. 

Note that the failure of a Junior Mem- 
ber to complete an application does not 
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bar the Section from endorsing him for 
‘“automatic’’ advancement, if he quali- 
fies for the Member grade. Additional 
endorsements by three voting members 
are not required. 


Member to Fellow 
(Constitution Art. III, Sec. 7) 


Advancement to the Fellow grade is 
by vote of the Council, Fellows, chairmen 
of the Sections, and the chairmen of the 
Subject Divisions. Elections are by letter 
ballot at two-year intervals in connee- 
tion with the biennial election of the 
Council held in odd-numbered years. To 
be elected Fellow, a candidate must re- 
of not less 
than 50 percent of the total number of 


ceive the affirmative vote 


votes cast. 

Nomination for the grade of Fellow 
is made by the written endorsement of 
25 Members and/or Fellows in good 
standing. An acceptable form of petition 
is as follows: 

‘“We, the 25 or more undersigned 
Members and/or Fellows of the Society 
of American Foresters, hereby nominate 
(name of person nominated) for election 
to the grade of Fellow in (year).’’ 
required for 
each Member nominated. Each petition 
must be accompanied by a biographical 
sketch of the candidate containing not 
more than 300 words giving a brief ac- 
count of his professional career and aec- 


A separate petition is 


complishments. 

The Fellow grade is awarded only to 
Members recognized generally through- 
out the profession as persons who have 
rendered outstanding service to forestry 
and to the Society. 


General Information 
Application Form 


Candidates applying for any grade of 
membership, including reinstatement and 
advancement, should use the standard 
membership application. On page 4, of 
the form, are briefly outlined require- 
ments for the several grades of member- 
ship. Where endorsement of voting mem- 
bers and/or Section is required and can- 
not be secured locally, the executive of- 
fice will obtain it. 

The method of Section 
may be prescribed by the Section. 


endorsement 


Endorsement Forms 


Voting members who are asked to 
complete endorsement forms in behalf of 
any applicant for admission or advance- 
ment should use care and judgment in 
providing the information requested. 
Endorsers should first familiarize them- 
selves with the requirements of the mem- 
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bership grade for which application is 
being made. 

If the endorser believes that the 
candidate meets the requirements, he 
should endorse the application. If he be- 
lieves that the applicant does not meet 
the requirements, he should so state. It 
it the responsibility of every member to 
maintain the level of eligibility intended 
in each membership grade. 

Endorsers should state fully and spe- 
cifically on the endorsement form why 
they believe the applicants are qualified. 
Especially important is the applicant 
who is substituting forestry experience 
for education. When such applicants are 
not approved, the reason may not be 
lack of qualification, but lack of evi- 
dence. 


Election Procedure 


All applications are submitted to the 
Society office for vote by the Council. 
Action is taken as of the month follow- 
ing the month of issue of the JOURNAL 
OF FORESTRY in which the applicants’ 
names appear. 

Through authority delegated by the 
Council, the Executive Secretary may 
declare the following applicants elected, 
unless an election is protested, in which 
ease the whole Council reviews the case. 
(1) Student Members; (2) Junior Mem- 


bers, Class A; (3) Affiliate Members, 
Class A and Class C; (4) applicants for 
reinstatement; and (5) ‘‘automatic’’ 
advancements to Member grade. 

For all other applicants, the Council 
may delegate its authority to a Council 
committee of three, appointed by the 
President. The unanimous vote of this 
Council committee is required to elect 
an applicant; a split vote by the com- 
mittee consideration by the 
whole Council. In this event, eight af- 
firmative votes are necessary to elect. 
An application rejected on a second bal- 
lot by the Council cannot be resubmitted 
until after twelve months. 

All candidates are notified promptly 
by the Executive Secretary of the action 
taken on their applications. 


requires 


Dues and Fees 
(Constitution Art. V; Bylaws 36-40) 


Dues are payable in advance on a 
calendar-year basis. Statements of an- 
nual dues are sent to all members on 
or before January 1 and must be paid 
by June 30. Members whose dues remain 
unpaid on July 1 are notified that they 
are in bad standing, are ineligible to 
vote or receive the Society’s publica- 
tions, and cannot be candidates for of- 
fice until their dues are paid. Members 
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whose dues remain unpaid on November 
30 are dropped from membership. How- 
ever, if dues for the current year are 
paid during December it is not necessary 
for a member to apply for reinstatement 
in order to be restored to good standing. 

Student Member applicants must sub- 
mit their dues for the current calendar 
year with their applications. Candidates 
for other grades of membership receive 
dues memoranda (applicable to the re- 
mainder of the year in which they are 
elected) at the time they are notified of 
their election. Dues of new members are 
payable during the quarter-year in which 
they are elected. 

An admission fee of $5 is assessed a 
new member in the following grades: 
Junior (if not advanced from the Stu- 
dent grade during the calendar year of 
graduation), Affiliate, and Associate. 
Student Members who are advanced to 
the Junior grade during the year in 
which they graduate are not required to 
pay an admission fee or Junior Member 
dues for that year. 

Dues of Junior Members, advanced 
from the Affiliate grade shall be based 
on the date of their election to Affiliate 
membership. 

Annual membership dues are as fol- 


lows: 











PANAMA 
PRESSURE TYPE TREE INJECTOR 











For deadening of undesirable hardwoods we offer our Pressure type Tree Injector— 
The Chemical is carried in a Pressure Tank (the pressure tank from our Tree 
Marking Gun) on the operator’s back. It is connected to the Injector by the small, 
flexible, high quality hose. There is a small hole through the tool steel chipping 
bit which introduces the Chemical, UNDER PRESSURE, directly into the lip of 
the hack. When hack is made, the operator pulls a conveniently located trigger to 
inject a “shot” of Chemical exactly where you want it—and without waste— 

As the operator moves around the tree he hacks, pulls the trigger for injecting the 
Chemical, moves over, hacks, pulls the trigger and so on around the tree, either for 
a continuous frill or for skip hacking. When he has completely circled the tree, 
the job is complete— 

With this tool the operator works in an upright position at all times—no stooping 
over— 

The Hacks are made near the base of the 
tree for best complete-deadening results— 
One charge of tank sufficient to treat 200-300 
average size trees— 


Complete Unit 
Stainless Steel Tank 
$52.25 


HATTIESBURG 





PRICES 


Complete Unit 
Mild Steel Tank 
$46.75 
If you already have a PANAMA Tree Marking Gun you need only order the Injector. 


Just disconnect the Hand-piece from the Tree Marker and connect the hose onto the In- 
jector, fill tank with Chemical and you are ready for operation. 





Write for further information 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 
MISSISSIPPI 





Injector Only 
$29.75 


U. S. A. 
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Student ___. $ 3 per year. 
Junior and $ 6 per year during the 
Affiliate first three years in 
this grade. 
$ 9 per year during the 
next three years in 
this grade. 
$12 per year thereafter. 
Member $12 per year during the 
first six years in 
this grade. 
$15 per year thereafter. 
Fellow 5 per year. 
Associate per year. 








Corresponding -. None. 
Honorary - * None. 


Definition of Approved Curriculum 


For a curriculum to be approved it 
must include not less than one 3 quarter- 
each of the following 
forest manage- 


credit course in 
subjects ; 
ment, forest protection, forest economics, 


silviculture, 


and wood utilization. 

A graduate of an accredited forestry 
school but not of an approved eurricu- 
lum is eligible for Junior Membership 
only if his application is accompanied 





HERE'S THAT STUMP REMOVER 
Theos ALL TALKING ABOUT! 





Now you can remove the largest stump, to a depth of 10” below the oun iG 


fraction of the time required under present methods. The Vermeer POW-R 


-STUMP CUTTER 


is the new machine that’s really doing the job in parks, cemeteries, golf courses and cities 
all over the country. You merely back the unit over the stump, as shown above, set the 
powerful rotor blade in pesition and then rip the unsightly stump to shreds. 


POW-R-STUMP CUTTER REMOVES 
STUMPS IN MINUTES . . 


One man controls the entire cutting 
operation with three hydraulic cylin- 
ders. The Pow-R-Stump Cutter’s 24 
cutting blades move back and forth 
horizontally across the stump, rip- 
ping the stump one inch at a time. 


- NOT HOURS! 










Revolutionary 


Safe With the Pow-R-Stump Cutter in position over the stump, the 


Simple 





-* , FY Preah | 





From a stump fo chips in minutes. ome removed 10° below 
surface. Now you merely carry away the chips .. . add earth, 
seed or sod for a beautiful lawn, 


Write For Complete Information, 


Literature and Low Price 






Economical 


operator then controls all cutting action . . . safely behind 


the mesh shield. 


Powerful rotor blade [shown above) has already ripped half 
of the stump into chips. Saves hours of labor. 


You'll be amazed how many hours of back-breaking labor you can save with the 
Pow-R-Stump Cutter. Quality-built and reasonably priced. Write for all the facts now. 


VERMEER MANUFACTURING CO., PELLA, IOWA 
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by a statement from his dean specify- 
ing that he has completed the basic for- 
estry courses which must be included in 
an approved curriculum, and listing them 
in detail. 

A graduate of an accredited forestry 
school who has not completed an ap- 
proved curriculum and has not taken 
all the required basic forestry courses is 
not eligible for election to the Junior 
grade. Such graduates may apply for 
the Affiliate grade, Class C, provided they 
have majored in wood utilization, wood 
technology, wildlife management, or 
range management. 


Inactive Status 
(Bylaws 39, 40) 


Members may request that they be 
placed on inactive status while in mili- 
tary service. Upon return to civilian life, 
an inactive member should promptly 
notify the Society office so that he may 
be restored to active status. While on 
inactive status, the individual is con- 
sidered to be a member of the Society, 
but does not receive the JOURNAL OF 
ForESTRY and cannot vote. 

In special cases, upon a Section’s rec- 
ommendation, the Exeeutive Secretary 
may place other individuals on inactive 
status. The Council may also remit a 
member’s dues under special cireum- 
stances. 

Retired Status 
(Constitution Art. V; See. 4) 


Members (formerly called Senior Mem- 
bers) and Fellows who retire from active 
practice,* after having been 
members of the Society for 20 years or 


forestry 


more, may upon application to the 
Council continue as voting members but 
have their dues remitted except for an 
annual charge of $5 should they desire 
to receive the JOURNAL OF FoRESTRY and 
other Society Members 
granted such retired status continue to 
pay Section dues, unless the Sections 


publications. 


concerned waive such payment. 


Termination of Membership 
(Constitution Art. TV, See. 6 
Bylaws 22-32, 34) 


Membership may be terminated by (1) 
resignation while in good standing, (2) 
resignation while dues are in arrears, 
(3) nonpayment of dues, (4) expulsion 
for unprofessional conduct. 

To resign while in good standing, a 
member must resign during the year for 
which his dues are paid or not later than 
January 31 of the following year. The 
effective date of resignation is either 


‘Interpreted as applying to members 
retired from full-time employment, either 
in forestry or other fields. 
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December 31, or the date the resignation 
is submitted, as the member wishes, but 
no dues can be refunded. Members who 
resign during February or a later month, 
if their dues for the current year have 
not been paid, are considered to have 
resigned while their dues are in arrears. 
Members may be expelled for unpro- 
fessional conduct according to procedures 
outlined in Article IV, Sec. 5 and By- 
laws 24-32. 
Reinstatement 
(Bylaws 33-35) 


Former members may be reinstated to 
their former grades upon application by 
paying back dues owed, if any, together 
with current dues. Members dropped for 
nonpayment of dues or who resigned in 
arrears need pay back dues only for the 
period in which they became delinquent. 
In no ease will back dues exceed six 
months payment. 

Former members who wish to know 
how much they owe for back dues should 
contact the Society office. Back Section 
dues are not collected by the Society of- 
fice, although current Section dues are 
collected. 

Members dropped for nonpayment of 
dues while serving in the armed forces 
are exempted from the necessity of pay- 
ing back dues. 

Voting Members 

Only Junior Members, Members, and 
Fellows are entitled to vote. More than 
80 percent of the Society’s total mem- 
bership are voting members in_ these 


three grades. 


alk el 
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Membershin Applications 
and Advancements 


Proposals for admission, advancement, 
and reinstatements received in the Soci- 
ety office during the month of April are 
listed below. 

Action on the eligibility of those pro- 
posed for membership as listed below will 
be taken by the Council as of June 1958. 

Communieations from voting members 
regarding the membership eligibility of 
these persons should be received in the 
Society office prior to that date. 


Allegheny Section 
Student Grade 


Dill, R. E. (Reinstatement ) 


Junior Grade 
Wandrisco, T. A., Green Thumb Nursery, 
Latrobe, Pa.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 1951. 
Student Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
Dill, R. E. 


Member Grade 


Hudson, W. M., Forester, Western Wash. 
Ageney, Pacific Beach, Wash. (Junior 


1953). 














Nielsen, H. E., Eng., Johns-Manville Re- 
search Ctr., Manville, N. J. (Junior 
1952). 


Appalachian Section 


Junior Grade 
Diehl, P. B., Va. Tbr. Corp., Altavista, 
Va. (Reinstatement). 
Schilling, F., Service Forester, Va. Div. 
of Forestry, Farmville, Va.; Yale, M.F., , 
1958. 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
Gurganus, R. F. Kunselman, M. B. 
Harding, C. B. Thorne, F. L. 
Wood, T. B. 
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Member Grade 

3ell, R. W., Forester, USFS, Wytheville, 
Va.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 1954. (Junior 
1954). 

Diehl, P. B., Forester, Va. Tbr. Corp., 
Altavista, Va.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 1951. 
(Junior 1952). 

Huff, J. L., Forester, Halifax Paper Co., 
Ine., Maysville, N. C. (Reinstatement). 

Associate Grade 

Plumb, G. H., Charlottesville, Va. (Re- 

instatement ). 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Student Grade 
CoLOoRADO STATE UNIVERSITY 











SAVE MONEY MARKING TREES! 


ELIMINATE 


long ‘time 
outs” for 
cleaning 


PLUGGED 


funnels 
canteens— 
save time lost 
yy in SLOPPY 
\ TRANSFERS 


ELIMINATE 
both time Ne 
and paint 
lost in 
WASTEFUL 
HANDLING 


AND USE IT FOR BOUNDARIES TOO! 


Self-cleaning revers- 
ible nozzle. Cap to 
prevent paint dry-in. 
Only NEL-SPOT guns 
have these time- 
saving features. 


Screw can of paint 
(factory strained) di- 


ELIMINATE Wasi 


or gun. 










y to gun. io 


NELSON'S 
PAINT CAN 


ALL 3 
IN 1 









MARKING 
Nelson Paint won't 
settle or skin over. PAINT 
ae are never ick a 
thrown away. | 
a i 


Foresters tell us, "Time, not paint price, is the biggest facter in marking cost. More 
marks per day — more per gallon — these are the real money-savers with Nelson 
Paint and Nel-Spot guns." — And your marks endure. (With the new Spray Nozzle 
for band-marking, no special boundary paint is needed.) 

Order direct or Write — 


THE NELSON COMPANY @ IRON MOUNTAIN 13, MICHIGAN 
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TIMBER 
CRUISERS and 
FORESTERS ¢ | 


- 






THE BRUNTO 
POCKET TRANSIT 


IT’S HANDY... 


IT’S VERSATILE... 


level, plumb, alidade, clinometer. 


Shows direction to 1°; 
grade within 1°. 
“Over 60,000 Brunton Transits since 1896” 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


*Brunton is a registered trademark JF 68 





MaelIntyre, D. C. 
Newlin, R. P. 
Tabler, R. D. 


Genre, J. D. 
Joder, R. M. 
Lees, J. A. 


Junior Grade 
G. W., Forester, USFS, Kremm- 
(Reinstatement). 


Siewert, 
ling, Colo. 
Student Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
CoLoRADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Barry, C. R. 

Member Grade 
Gailagher, D. G., Ass’t District Forest 
Ranger, USFS, Idaho Springs, Colo.; 
Colo. State, B.S., 1954. (Junior 1954). 
Hall, A. F., General Mgr., USFS, Mesa 
Verde Enterprise Inec., Colo. (Rein 

statement). 


Central States Section 


Student Grade 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Nelson, M. E. 


Junior Grade 
Gould, R. J., Mich. State, B.S.F., 1955. 
(Student 1954). 
Member Grade 
Jepsen, S. M., Assoe. Editor, The Tim- 


berman and The Lumberman, Chicago, 
Ill., University of Idaho, B.S.F., 1954; 
M.F., 1955. (Junior 1954). 


Affiliate Grade 
Rippe, J. D., Forest Ranger, Ohio Div. 
of Forestry, Zaleski, Ohio. 


N* 





weighs only 9 oz.; 2%” x 3” x 1%”; 
easy to carry in pocket, on belt, in car. 


ideal for preliminary and supplementary 
surveying; used as a compass, transit, 


IT’S MADE TO LAST A LIFETIME | 


level, slope or 


Columbia River Section 
Student Grade 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Barton, E. R. 


Junior Grade 
Peairs, R. S., Forester, Oregon State 
Board of Forestry, Coos Bay, Ore., 
University of Idaho, B.S., 1952. (Jun- 
ior 1952). 
Semmler, W. H., Unit Logging Supt., 
U. S. Plywood Corp., Roseburg, Ore.; 
Ore. State, B.S.F., 1941. 


Member Grade 
Dawson, F. S., Coos Bay Pulp Co., Coos 
Bay, Ore. (Junior 1951). 


i Holloter, G. C., Forester, USFS, Park- 
dale, Ore., Ore. State, B.S. (Forest 


Mgmt.), 1954. (Junior 1954). 
Kerrick, M. A., Dist. Asst., Blue River 
Ranger Dist., Blue River, Ore., Univ. 
of Minn., B.S.F., 1954. (Junior 1954). 
MeAvoy, T. F., Forester, U. S. Indian 
Service, Nespelem, Wash. (1951). 
Stockton, A. L., Property Appraiser, Ore. 
State Tax Comm., Salem, Ore., Mont. 
State, B.S.F., 1951. (Junior 1951). 


Gulf States Section 
Student Grade 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
DuBarry, A. P. Faualoro, F. T. 
LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Williams, B. H. 


Grade 

Ayeock, O. E., Forester, USFS, Winn 
field, La., L.P.I., B.S.F., 1954. 

Davis, B. E., Exee. See., Miss. Forestry 
Assoce., Jackson, Miss. (Reinstatement). 

Neal, R. L., USFS, Research Forester, 
New Orleans, La. (Reinstatement). 


Junior 


’ 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Cole, B. R. Gillespie, K. L. 
Foster, G. W. Saucier, J. R. 
Gaddis, B. T. Stout, C. W. 


Member Grade 

Crowther, C. E., Wildlife Researeh Biol- 
ogist, U. S. Fish & Wildlife Serv., 
Vicksburg, Miss., La. State, M.S., 1951. 
(Junior 1954). 

Darsey, F. E., Unit Forester, Int’] Paper 
Co., Jena, La., L.P.I., B.S.F., 1950. 
(Junior 1954). 

Davis, B. M., Asst. Dist. Forester, Nebo 
Oil Co., Ine., Good Pine, La., L.P.I., 
B.S.F., 1954. (Junior 1954). 

Fallin, F., Woodland Cons., Soil Conser- 
vation Serv., Ruston, La., L.P.1., B.S.F., 


1950. (Junior 1954). 

Futch, J. M., Manager, Bienville Pulp- 
wood Co. Ine., Areadia, La., L.P.L., 
B.S.F., 1950. (Junior 1954). 


Jackson, W. B., Forester, USFS, Quatre 
Parish Co., Kinder, La., La. State, 
B.S.F., 1954. (Junior 1954). 


Leachman, J. C., Cons. Forester, Delta 
Region Int’l Paper Co., Alexandria, 
La., L.P.I, B.S.F., 1950. (Junior 
1954). 


Martin, J. H., Unit Forester, Int’l Pa- 
per Co., Jena, La., L.P.I., B.S.F., 1948. 
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| Little Beaver 


| Tree Girdler 
| 
| 





Production In Any 
TSI Operation 
The LITTLE BEAVER TREE GIRD. 


LER —girdlers all trees regardless of 
shape, size or species. SPEED — allow 
one second per diameter inch. Trees 4 
to 6 inches in diameter are girdled in 
less than 5 seconds—30 inch tree—30 
seconds. To get production the practical. 
economial way—use the LITTLE BEAV- 
ER TREE GIRDLER a machine designed 
to do the job. 


Get The Complete 
job Done With 
The Little Beaver 


For Full Details See Your Dealer or Write 


HAYNES Mfg. Co. LIVINGSTON 


TEXAS 











(Junior 1954). 

Miller, I. W., Forester, USFS, Forestry 
Suppliers, Ine., Jackson, Miss., Uni- 
versity of Ga., B.S.F., 1932. (Junior 
1954). 


Richardson, R. E., Forester, Industrial 
Lbr. Co., Elizabeth, La., La. State, 
3.S.F., 1952. (Junior 1954). 


Russell, E. F., Forester, Caleasieu Paper 
Co., Ine., Elizabeth, La., L.P.I., 1953. 


Walsh, D. H., Logging Supt., Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Winnfield, 
La, L.P.I., B.S.F., 1949. (Junior 
1954). 


Weaver, B. W., Area Forester, Gaylord 
Container Corp., Talisheek, La., La. 
State, B.S.F., 1952. (Junior 1954). 

Affiliate Grade 

Brewer, N. W., Resident Supv., Scott Pa- 
per Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Power, H. L., U. S. Army, A.P.O., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Steitz, H. E., Asst. Forester, Texas For- 
est Serv., Henderson, Texas. 

Inland Empire Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
Reveley, T. L. 
Member Grade 
Edinger, W. R., Asst. Dist. Ranger, Falls 


Ranger Station, Priest River, Idaho, 
Pa. State, B.S.F.. 1951. (Junior 1954). 


Martin, J. W., Forester, Pack River Lum- 
(Junior 


ber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho. 


1951). 
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Ohs, C. A., Farm Forester, Idaho Dept. 
of Forestry, Sandpoint, Idaho, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, B.S.F., 1954. (Junior 
1954). 

Rauch, G. H., Vice President of Lands, 
Logging & Forestry, Potlatch Forestry 
Inc., Lewiston, Idaho, Pa. State, B.S.F., 
1936. (Junior 1954). 

Smith, L. O., Forester, Coeur d’Alene 
National Forest, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
University of Idaho, B.S.F., 1954. 
(Junior 1954). 


Intermountain Section 


Member Grade 
Anderson, D. V., Forester, Boise Cascade 
Corp., Caseade, Idaho, University of 
Idaho (Forest Mgmt.), 1950. (Junior 
1954). 


New England Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
Kurrle, F. L. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
Swearingson, J. W. 


Junior Grade 

Barton, D. C., County Forester, Dept. 
Forests & Parks, Bennington, Vt. (Re 
instatement). 

Holt, L., Asst. Forester, Mersey ?aper 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Canada. (Affiliate 
1953). 

Johnson, D. M., Resident Mgr., Canada 
Int’l] Paper Co., Quebee, Canada, Yale, 
M.F., 1949. 

Southard, H. R., 
Rutland, Vt., Univ. of 
1951. 


Forester, 


M.F., 


Industrial 
Mich., 


Student Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Blomstrom, G. H. 


Member Grade 

Atkinson, O. R., Research Forester, 
Northeastern Forest Expt. Sta., Univ. 
of Maine, B.S.F., 1954. (Junior 1954). 

Hughes, L. L., Forest Officer, Dept. of 
Northern Affairs & Nat’l Resources, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada, 
Univ. of Mich., M.F., 1953. (Junior 
1954). 

Whittemore, D. K., Forester, Int’] Paper 
Co., North Stratford, N. H., Yale, M.F., 
1955. (Junior 1952). 

Affiliate Grade 

Mitchell, R. W., Asst. Chief, Brown Co., 
Berlin, N. H. 

Monahan, T. J., Forester, Granite State 
Veneer Ine., N. Stratford, N. H. 


New York Section 


Junior Grade 
Higgins, P. F., Junior Forester, N. Y. 
State Cons. Dept., Catskill, N. Y., 
Univ. of Maine, B.S.F., 1954. 
Risley, J. H., Forest Biologist, N. Y. 
State Cons. Dept., Albany, N. Y., State 
Univ. of N. Y., B.S.F., 1952. 


Northern California Section 
Junior Grade 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 


MSBBBRE RR RRER EERE EEE EE 





CALIFORNIA 
Poppin, N. J. 
Skolmen, R. G. 
Winter, E. R. 
Zittel, H. F. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
Carson, R. D. 
Knauf, W. L. 
Larson, L. J. 


Member Grade 

Arnold, P., 660 Hegenberger Road, Oak- 
land, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Burtchett, G. W., 2760 Pacific Ave., Ar- , 
eata, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Callahan, R. Z., Box 245, Berkeley 1, 
Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Carlson, C. E., 2307 Cathay Way, Sacra- 
mento 1, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Carlson, Lt. F. J., 371 30th Street, Oak- 
land 9, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Cermak, R., Quiney, Calif. (Junior 1951). 





FAST! SAFE! SURE! 


The BRADY TREE GIRDLER weighs 
less than 2¥% pounds. It is simple to use. 
It is positively safe. It is a precision-made 
chain tool that will effectively girdle a 4- 
inch tree in less than 20 seconds! The girdles 


Mail This Coupon Today ! 


BWMWBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBRRRRRBSR REE REE EB EEE EE EE 


JOE H. BRADY AND ASSOCIATES 


Dept. JF, 3rd Ave. So. At 31st St. 


ing shipping charges. Attached is my 
NAME eats 


ADDRESS _— 
Ci ¥ 2. Ses re 


CONSERVATION TOOL 
YOU’VE BEEN WAITING 
FOR...IT’S THE NEW 


Manually Operated 
TREE GIRDLER! 


s 

s 

’ 

© Birmingham, Ala. : 

Gentlemen: Will you please ship immediately, s 
TREE GIRDLERS at your introductory offer of $29.95 each, includ- 4 
check - ‘ 

’ 

s 

, 

s 

t, 
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Cope, R. H., Recreation Asst., Sierra 
Nat’! Forest, Big Creek, Calif., Univ. 
of Calif., B.S.F., 1954. (Junior 1954). 

Davidson, A. C., Box 18, Westwood, 
Calif. (Junior 1951). 

DeVoe, A. H., P. O. Box 891, Areata, 
Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Fielding, J. E., Box 1134, Rio Vista, 
Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Glunt, T. E., ¢/o Shasta Forests Co., Box 
898, Redding, Calif. (Junior 1951). 
Goldsmith, W. H., 13 Cameo Ave., Weed, 

Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Gorrell, J. W., Forester, USFS, Chester, 
Calif., Univ. of Calif., M.S.F., 1957. 
(Junior 1954). 

Hall, D. O., 1744 Va. Street, Berkeley 3, 

Calif. (Junior 1951). 


THE WOODLOT 












it makes will slowly kill any cull or 
unwanted hardwood tree, and keeps 
sprouting to the absolute minimum! 
It is the finest forestry tool ever de- 
veloped for both large and small 
woodland owners. 


__BRADY 


money order. 








Including 
Shipping 
Charges 


*Patent Pending 
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PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 


min Complete 
i 1b information 
FY re on request 
Ths (0: UTILITY TOOL 
a >  & BODY CO. 


Clintonville, Wis. 


A 
« 
fur “sine 











20 MILLION 


TREES A YEAR ! 





Evergreen Seedlings — Transplants. 
Fruit and Shade Trees — Shrubs and 


Rhododendrons 
Free Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide 









PACIFIC WEATHER SERVICE 


WEATHER: Forecasts—Warnings— 
Modification. 
Fire Danger Rating—Instruments 


J. B. "Ben" Melin, Meteorologist 
1222 N.E. 117th Ave., Portland 20, Oregon 
AL. 2-5410 














CUT COSTE Fi 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 














© WASH WINDOWS 
FOUR STORIES HIGH 


REMOVE LIGHT GLOBES 60 ft. up 


e@PRUNE TREES & PICK FRUIT 
60 ft. up 























Send for Pree Catalog 


DEPT. J . 300 S. Los Angeles St. L.A. 13. MA 6-9387 








Hall, G. H., P. O. Box 116, Stirling City, 
Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Hallett, A. F. E., 1834 14th Street, Eu- 
reka, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Helm, R. E., 3600 Seminary Ave., Oak- 
land 5, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Hoerr, R. C., Wood Buyer, Fibreboard 
Paper Prod. Corp., Univ. of Calif., 
M.S.F., 1957. (Junior 1954). 

Hopkins, H. E., 667 West Miner Street, 
Yreka, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Hughes, W. C., 6408 Fair Oaks Blvd., 
Carmichael, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Jacobson, W. T., 2235 Weldon 
Fresno 3, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Jensen, A. W., 1607 Bonita, Berkeley 9, 
Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Land, H. C., P. O. Box 158, Mendocino, 
Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Maule, W. M., Dist. Ranger, USFS, Pol- 
lock Pines, Calif., Ore. State, B.S.F., 
1950. (Junior 1951). 

Quadro, F. E., P. O. Box 33, Bridgeville, 
Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Reynolds, R. D., 1913 Divisadero, San 
Francisco 15, Calif. (Junior 1951). 
Rice, R. M., 104 Lockwood Drive, Pleas- 

ant Hill, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Saukko, R. W., 3312 Freese Ave., Eu- 
reka, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Sehmidt, F. F., Box 838, Areata, Calif. 
(Junior 1951). 

Schoening, J. R., 1539 Willis, Redding, 
Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Seott, E. L., 732 Fickle Hill Road, Ar- 
eata, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Snow, G. H., 2606 Spring Creek Dr., 
Santa Rosa, Calif. (Junior 1951). 

Sweeley, J. P., Masonite Corp., Ukiah, 
Calif., (Junior 1951). 


Ave.. 


| Ten Eyck, R. A., c/o Western Tbr. Serv., 


Areata Hotel Bldg., Areata, Calif. 
(Junior 1951). 
| Theuerkauf, E. H., 1515 G_ Street., 


| 


Eureka, Calif. (Junior 1951). 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
Student Grade 

STATE UNIVERSITY 

srigham, D. T. Sartz, C. L. 


McCullough, W. G. Schlueter, H. L. 
Stone, C. O. 


MONTANA 


Member 


Fellin, D. G., Entomoiogist, Forest In- 
sect Laboratory, Missoula, Mont., Univ. 
of Idaho, B.S:F., 1952. (Junior 1952). 


REGULATION 
FIELD CLOTHES 


for 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Grade 








Complete Price List on Request 





THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


UNIFORMS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Ozark Section 
Junior Grade 
Bylsma, J. E., Forester, USFS, Waldron, 
Ark., Purdue, B.S.F., 1949. 
Reese, E. A., Dist. Supv., Int’l] Paper 
Co., Sheridan, Ark. (Affiliate 1955). 
Watts, B. E., Asst. Dist. Ranger, USFS, 
Oden, Ark. (Affiliate 1954). 


Member Grade 

Haynes, C. O., Unit Forester, Int’l, 
Paper Co., Waldron, Ark., La. State, 
B.S.F., 1951. (Junior 1954). 

Kurz, J. Q., Wood Procurement Supt., 
Dierks Paper Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
(Junior 1954). 

Ross, H. L., Forest Mgmt., Ark. State 
Forestry Comm., Camden, Ark., Iowa 
State, B.S.F., 1951 (Junior 1954). 


Puget Sound Section 


Junior Grade 
Hoberg, W. E., Chief Eng., 
Natural Resourees, Beaver, 
Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1951. 


Dept. of 
Wash., 


Member Grade 

Lewis, H. B., Staff Asst., Weyerhaeuser 
Tbr. Co., Chehalis, Wash., Univ. of 
Wash., B.S.F., 1951. (Junior 1954). 

Murdock, W. G., Administrative Asst., 
Div. of Forest Eng., Olympia, Wash., 
Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1950. 

Scheider, E. C., 4407 Upland 
Yakima, Wash. (Junior 1951). 

Stover, A. E., Forester, 4719 16th St., 
N. E. Seattle, Wash., State Univ. of 
N. Y., B.S.F., 1953. (Junior 1953). 

Tessier, J. P., Eng. Asst., MacMillan & 
Bloedel, Sarita River, B. C., Yale, 
M.F., 1954 (Junior 1954). 


Dr., 


Affiliate Grade 

Hasko, J. A., Mgmt. 

Dept. of Natural 
Wash. 


Forester, State 
Resources, Beaver, 


Southeastern Section 


Junior Grade 
sall, D. E., Area Forester, Gair Wood- 
lands Corp., Jasper, Fla., W. Va. Univ. 
B.S.F., 1953. 


Student Eligible For Automatic 
Advancement 
ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Nichols, N. G. 


Member Grade 

Lahr, J. D., Senior Forester, Ga. Kraft 
Co., Macon, Ga., Purdue, B.S.F., 1951. 
(Junior 1951). 

Smith, J. W., Research Forester, Union 
3ag-Camp Paper Corp., Savannah, 
Ga., State Univ. of N. Y., B.S. (Forest 
Memt.), 1953, M.F. (Forest Mgmt.), 
1957. (Junior 1954). 


Southwestern Section 
Junior Grade 
Carroll, F. O., Forester, USFS, Luna, 
N. Mex. (Reinstatement). 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Student Grade 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE 
3odenberger, P. E. Tompkins, G. L. 
Lauritsen, M. K. 
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STRY oi 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA | Pintall tooth assures emacth- 
Nelson, J. A. Dodge, R. E. er, faster cutting—even in 
(Reinstatement). hard wood and frozen timber. 
ldron, High quality steel > THE TOOTH 
F ior Gr holds sharp edge longer, ° 
: paced oom . oH lets you cut more be- 5 TELLS 
Paper Batzer, H. O., Entomologist, USFS, | tween filing periods. : THE TALE 
55). Grand Rapids, Minn. (Reinstatement). | a . 
ISFS, Dodge, R. E., Iowa State College, B.S.F. | Oe : 
June 1957. | “%e . 
Grove, J. O., Forester, Range Resources | 
& Rehabilitation, Hibbing, Minn. 
Int’l, (Reinstatement ). | 
State, Larson, A. C., Asst. Forester, Minn. & | 
Ontario Paper Co., International Falls, 
Supt., Minn., Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1951. e 
Ark. Plum, B. E., Forester, USFS, Farming- : 
ton, Iowa, Iowa State, B.S.F., 1950. : 
State ° 
a Student Eligible For Automatic : 
, Advancement . 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA : 
Stone, N. W. : = 
pt. of On ee jee . Pintail design re- 
Wash., Member Grade lieves stress, elimi- 
Bergh, T. K., Woodland Conservationist, : nates chain chatter. 
Soil Conservation Serv., St. Cloud, ° 
Minn. (Reinstatement). . 
aeuser Gatherum, G. E., Asst. Prof. of Forest- . 
iv. of ry, Iowa State, Ames, Iowa, Iowa ee d 
54) State, Ph.D. (Junior 1954). Greater rivet bearing area 
i means less chain stretch, 
Asst., longer chain life (up to 50 
Wash., Wisconsin-Michigan Section per cent by actual test). 
- Student Grade | 
¥ MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING & 
TECHNOLOGY 
th St., LaBumbard, H. H. s ® 
ta ieee Fastest, smoothest cutting chain of all 
9 ‘ 4 aan 
sis Bilecky, A. Grothnan, R. E. d ? 
an & Blattner, F. J. Taylor, W. E. 
Yale, Gibbons, C. F. Terhune, W. 8. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
State Hertrich, G. A. 


2aave . . 
reaver, Junior Grade 


Hillberg, L. A., Dist. Forester, Kimber- | 

ly-Clark, Munsing, Mich., Univ. of | F HE ALL-NEW 
Mich., B.S.F., 1939. | 

3 Andreski, J. L., Forestry Aid, USFS, « 

Wood- Iron River, Mich. (Affiliate 1947). > 

he | BY McCULLOCH 

Students Eligible for Automatic Thi al, Cc 
f Advancement 
pO MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


os Garrett, P. W. Kovalie, P. P. | ' Py 
: Hudspith, J. E. Peer, W. C. | = 2 : ; ‘ = e ¢ 
Tobolski, J. J. — - if 
| 
Kraft UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN | Professional loggers hail the faster cutting, longer 
, 1951. Trefts, H. Erlanger, J. J. | lasting McCulloch Pintail chain...many call it the 
“greatest chain development in 10 years:’ Once 
Union Member Grade | you’ve tried it on your *McCulloch chain saw, 
‘annah, Walton, S. A., Forester, Koppers Co., | you’ll know why it’s the favorite of loggers 
(Forest | Ine., Marietta, > Pa. State, B.S.F., everywhere! 
[gmt.), 1951, (Junior 1951). | *Can be used on many other makes, too. 


No Section 
Corresponding Grade 
Ray, Prabir Kumar, 11/49 Panditta 
Luna, Road, Caleutta 29, India. Deputy Con- 
servator of Forest, West Bengal, 
India, Presidency College, B.S., (Bot- | 


McCulloch’s new Super 
44 direct-drive saw breaks 
the Power Barrier! 






McCULLOCH 





tion any), 1945. Indian Forest College, McCulloch Motors Corporation 

Forestry & Allied Subjects, Diploma, | Here’s the lightest (19 ~ AS Cali a 

1948, ib), most powerful (6.5 ae Angeles 45, California 

T a . : a hp) direct-drive saw of all ivisions: 
.-L Kolman, Vladek, Forester, Prentiss & McCulloch's new Super Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co., 
» ae Carlisle Co., Inc., Bangor, Maine. 44! Factory equipped Minneapolis, Minn. 
with Pintail chain at no McCulloch Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
» 6-7302 additional cost. Toronto, Ont. 














National Civil Service League 
Award to R. E. McArdle 


Dr. Richard E. McArdle, chief of 
the U. S. Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, has been chosen by the 
National Civil Service League as one 


of the 10 top career people in the Fed- . 


eral Government. The winners selected 
from nearly 100 entries from 31 fed- 
eral agencies, were judged outstanding 
civil servants “by their competence, 
efficiency, character, and continuity of 
service.” 

A non-partisan citizens group, the 
77-year-old League originally organ- 
ized to fight the political spoils sys- 
tem, now concentrates on improving 
the Civil Service system. 

Dr. McArdle, who has had over 20 
years of government service, has been 
a leader in the development and im- 
provement of the nation’s forests. He 
is especially noted for “his work in 
conservation made possible by friendly 
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and effective cooperation between the 
Industry, the States, and the Federal 
Government.” The award cited him for 
“exceptional ability and professional 
competence in the career service.” 


Forest Designated to Preserve 
Oldest Living Things 


Methuselah Walk and the surround- 
ing area in the White Mountains of 
Inyo County, Calif., which contain 
the oldest living things on earth— 
bristlecone pine trees—have been desig- 
nated the Ancient Bristlecone Pine 
Forest by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Chief R. E. MeArdle of the Forest 
Service, in April, signed an order es- 
tablishing the forest within the Inyo 
National Forest and providing for its 
administration for botanical and his- 
torical purposes and for public enjoy- 
ment. 

The area designated includes 27,000 
aeres along the crest of the White 
Mountain Range. It lies east of Owens 
Valley. Within it are 100 bristlecone 
pines over 4,000 years old and thou- 
sands in the 3,000-4,000 age bracket. 

A grove of the oldest trees will be 
named the Edmund Schulman Memo- 
rial Grove in honor of the man who 
discovered that the ancient bristlecones 
were the oldest living things in the 
world. The late Mr. Schulman and 
M. E. Cooley of the University of 
Arizona were working on a grant from 
the National Science Foundation when 
they discovered the age of the grove in 
1957. The discovery culminated 20 
years of research by Mr. Schulman 
among old trees. His findings aroused 
widespread publie interest when re- 
cently reported by the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 


Increase in Amount of Wood 
Treated with Preservatives 
Reported 


More wood was treated with preser- 
vatives at commercial plants in 1957 
than in 1956, according to preliminary 
statistics compiled by the U. S. Forest 
Service and the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association. 

The preliminary report, based on 
information from 318 of the 357 known 
wood treating plants, shows that 259.5 
million eubie feet of wood were treated 
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in 1957—2 million cubic feet more 
than in 1956. It is expected that the 
total amount treated will reach 270 
million cubie feet when final reports 
are in. 

Of wood treated, 98 million eubie 
feet were used for crossties. The rest 
of the treated wood was in poles, lum- 
ber and timbers, posts, piling, switch- 
ties, crossarms, and wood blocks. 

In 1957, some 177,158,300 gallons 
of creosote and coal tar were used in 
wood treatments, an increase of 5 per- 
cent over 1956. Among solid preserva- 
tives, pentachlorophenol ranks first 
with about 11,166,570 pounds used, a 
decrease of 15 percent from 1956. 


Pulpwood Industry Showed 
Stability in 1957 


Consumption of pulpwood in 1957 
dropped less than 1 percent to 35,662,- 
000 cords, only 87,000 cords less than 
the peak reached in 1956, according to 
W. S. Bromley, executive secretary, 
American Pulpwood Asséciation. Most 
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of the drop occurred in the Northwest 
and the Lake States. Southern mills 
showed about the same use of pulp- 
wood as in the previous years, while 
western mills showed a 1 percent in- 
crease. The use of chips, slabs, and 
other woods and mill leftovers account- 
ed for 12 percent of total pulpwood 
receipts in 1957, the West consuming 
twice the volume of such material as 
all other regions. 





Education 





Colorado State Gets $50,000 Grant 
for Watershed Management 
Program 

A grant of $50,000 to help initiate a 
complete, full-fledged instruction and 
research program in watershed man- 
agement has been made to Colorado 
State University. Announcement of 
the grant was made jointly by William 
E. Morgan, president of the Univer- 
sity, and Arthur N. Pack, president 
of the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation, which made the grant. 

Details of the program will be 
worked out by University officials and 
Tom Gill, Washington, D. C., execu- 
tive director of the foundation. The 
program calls for establishment on 


July 1, 1958, of a watershed manage- 
ment unit as an integral part of the 
College of Forestry and Range Man- 
agement at the University. 

In addition to the grant by the Pack 
Foundation, assistance will be given 
by the U. S. Forest Service through 
the Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 


Experiment Station which is headquar- , 


tered on the campus. Raymond Price, 
director of the station, states that For- 
est Service personnel will participate 
in research activities of graduate stu- 
dents enrolled in the unit. 

The unit is expected to help fill a 
need acutely felt by municipalities, in- 
dustry, and government agencies for 
watershed management specialists with 
advanced training. 

Clinton H. Wasser is dean of the 
College of Forestry and Range Man- 
agement at Colorado State. 


LSU Professor Receives 
Science Fellowship 


A National Science Foundation fac- 
ulty fellowship of $1,000 has been 
awarded to A. Bigler Crow, associate 
professor of forestry at Louisiana 
State University, according to Dr. Paul 
Y. Burns, director of the School of 
Forestry. 
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Purpose of the Science Faculty Fel- 
lowships is to provide an opportunity 
for coliege and university science teach- 
ers to enhance their effectiveness as 
teachers. 

The award will enable Crow to travel 
throughout the southern pine region 
to gather first-hand information on 
pine management as preparation for 
writing a textbook. While on sabbati- 
cal leave, he will survey the research 
activities, fire control techniques, seed- 
ing and planting operations, and cut- 
ting practices of public and industrial 
forest areas in all of the southern 
states. 


Harold E. Young to Do 
Research for Air Force 


Harold E. Young, associate profes- 
sor of forestry at the University of 
Maine, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence in order to serve as a civil- 
ian scientist with the Operations 
Analysis Office of the North American 
Air Defense Command in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Dr. Young will begin his duties on 
September 1. 

A graduate of the University of 
Maine, Dr. Young received his M.F. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Duke Univer- 
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JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


No. 41 of a series featuring forestry practices, projects and products. 


Texas is the cross-road of four of the 
major tree regions of the United States. 
To the North are the post oak and 
cross-timber areas, a part of the central 
hardwood belt. In the West are the 
mountain forests, representing a part 
of the Rocky Mountain system. Major 
species are pinon pine, western yellow 
pine and Douglas fir. Trees such as 
huisache, black persimmon, ebony, and 
guaiacum which thrive in arid climates 
are found in South Texas. Lastly is the 
southern pine forest region in the east- 
ern portion of the State. 


Of the tree regions, the one of major 
importance is the East Texas piney- 
woods area embracing 12,172,000 acres 
of commercial forest land. It was in 
this region that the State’s lumber in- 
dustry was born in the early 1800’s. 
Lumber production alone in 1956 ex- 


ceeded 1,145,000 board feet. 


The 1600 forest industries of the 
State furnish employment to an esti- 
mated 50,000 people, whose aggregate 





income and profits total over $200,000,- 
000. Value of forest products produced 
annually amounts to about $537,000. 
Forest products industries comprise 
about 18 per cent of Texas’ industrial 
plants and employ about 14 per cent 
of all active industrial labor. 


Nothwithstanding the fact that trees 
have been cut for over a century in 
the commercial pine-hardwoods area, 
these forests are still productive. Ac- 
tually, there was a greater volume of 
timber available in 1956 than in 1935. 
This is based on forest surveys con- 
ducted during these two periods. Fur- 
ther, the forest area increased by 9 
per cent in this same interval. 


East Texas’ commercial forest area 
will continue to contribute to the 
economy of Texas and provide wood 
and wood products for a growing popu- 
lation. 


Texas Forest Service—contribution to 
this series does not necessarily consti- 











tute endorsement of Southern Glo prod- 
ucts. 


One of biggest boons to foresters in keeping 
timberlands productive is tree marking paint. 
And among these paints, SOUTHERN GLO 
Ready Mixed paint, ready to use as it comes 
from the can without stirring or diluting, 
represents the most convenient marking meth- 
od yet devised. Based on SOUTHERN GLO's 
exclusive stay-mixed formula 771020, its 
pigments ground in pebble mills, to a fine 
uniformity usually found only in expensive 
paints, it will not clog spray guns . . . can't 
settle out even in prolonged storage. Expen- 
sive? Well, repeated tests show that SOUTH- 
ERN GLO gives more actual marks for your 
money than any other known paint. 





SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL CO. Dept. 2, Sumter, South Carolina—New Orleans, La 
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sity. He joined the Maine faculty in 
1948. 


Forest Economist on 
Far East Study 


Ronald Beazley, associate professor 
of forest economics, School of For- 
estry, University of Minnesota, took 
leave of absence in April to extend 
through October 1958 for the purpose 
of heading a study of the timber re- 
quirements, forest resources, and forest 
industries of the Far East. He will be 
attached to the Division of Research 
and Planning, Secretariat of the United 
Nations Economie Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, Bangkok, 
Thailand. The study will be conducted 
jointly by the FAO and the Economic 


Commission for Asia and the Far East. | 





Public 





L. L. Colvill, Fire Specialist, 
Retires 

Regional Forester J. Herbert Stone 
of the Pacifie Northwest Region an- 
nounced Leslie L. Colvill’s retirement 
effective March 31 following a long 
and notable career as a forest fire con- 
trol specialist in the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice. 


Mr. Colvill has received a number of 


| 


awards for outstanding public service | 


during his ¢areer. 
award for extraordinary performance 
in the control of forest fires during 
the critical 1951 fire season. For this he 
was granted a Superior Accomplish- 


ment award and a Certificate of Merit | 


by the chief of the Forest Service. In 
1956 he was the recipient of a $300 
cash award for outstanding service as 
acting chief of the Northwest regional 
division of fire control. On May 21, 
1957, Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
presented Colvill with the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Service award “for 
pioneer and imaginative leadership in 
developing and improving methods and 
administration of forest fire control.” 

Colvill began his career in 1917 on 
the St. Joe National Forest in Idaho. 
He served with the U. S. Army in 
France during World War I with the 
20th Engineers. He received his B.S.F. 
degree at Montana State University. 
After several years with the Anaconda 
Company, he was appointed fire dis- 
patcher on the Deschutes National 
Forest, Ore., in 1925. Successive as- 
signments in key fire control jobs took 
him to the Fremont, Olympic, and 
Siskiyou National Forests. In 1942 
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Consulting Foresters 
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Members of the Society of American Foresters 
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BELANGER and BOURGET 
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KeitH Cranston, Forestry Consultant 


Service to Industry — Personnel Placement 


1. Listing of men available for jobs 
2. Listing of jobs and employment possibilities 


Leland, Mississippi — Headquarters in the Delta Hardwoods 
4 Southwide Professional Service 
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Forest Land Consultant 
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FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Forester 


833 WHITNEY BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








WILLIAM H. PRICE 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Specializing in 
Timber Tax Problems 


2626 W. Lynn—Seattle 99, Wash. 
Al der 7482 








R. W. MEZGER 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 


Klamath Falls, Oregon 








Ten years of 
TROPICAL FOREST MANAGEMENT 
A consulting specialty 
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WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, JR. 
Consulting Forester 
Complete Professional Service 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
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Forestry Relations Counsel 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 


810 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








NORTHERN TREE COMPANY 
Professional Forestry Services 
Thomas F. Schweigert, Pres. 

Member, A iation of O lting Foresters 
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Reforestation Arboriculture 


S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Consulting Forester 
Huntingdon Road 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 




















Haroup S. Coons 


he was appointed assistant chief of 


the division of fire control in the Pa- 
cific Northwest Region, Portland, Ore. 

In 1956 he accepted a special assign- 
ment in the office of the chief of the 
Forest Service in Washington, D. C. 
for the purpose of drafting a complete 
revision of the fire control section of 
the Forest Service Manual and the na- 
tional Fire Control Handbook. This is 
the position from which he retired on 
Mareh 31, 1958. 


Promotions, Transfers in 
Northwest Announced 


The promotion of Harold S. Coons, 
forest supervisor of Wallowa-Whit- 
man National Forests, and his replace- 
ment by the promotion of John B. 
Smith have been announced by Re- 
gional Forester J. Herbert Stone of 
the U. S. Forest Service. Coons be- 


came supervisor of the Whitman Na- 


tional Forest in 1951 and of both the 
Wallowa and Whitman National For- 
ests after their administration was con- 
solidated in 1953. Smith has been a 
staff officer in the Forest Service’s re- 
gional division of fire control in Port- 
land since 1957. 

Coons is being promoted to a Wash- 
ington, D. C. internal audit position, 
but he will be working out of head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore. 

The promotion of Ashley A. Poust 
to forest supervisor of the Deschutes 
National Forest in central Oregon, was 
effective April 14. He was transferred 
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Joun B. Situ 


from the Olympic National Forest in 
late March this year to a staff position 
in the division of timber management 
in the regional office at Portland. 
Poust replaces James Egan who died 
March 19. 

Thomas E. Greathouse has been 
named to a staff position in the divi- 
sion of timber management of the re- 
gional office at Portland. The promo- 
tion became effective in May, at which 
time he moved from a staff position on 
the Olympie National Forest. 

Transfer of Wendell H. Harmon 
from the U. S. Forest Service head- 
quarters of the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion at Denver, Colo., to a staff posi- 
tion in the division of timber manage- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest Region 
became effective April 20. Since June 
1956 Harmon had been at the Denver 
headquarters in the divisions of infor- 
mation and state and private forestry, 
and timber management. 


F. H. Dutlinger Retires 


Forrest H. Dutlinger, veteran dis- 
trict forester of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, re- 
cently retired after 53 years of con- 
tinuous service. 

Following his graduation in 1908 
from the old Pennsylvania State For- 
est Academy at Mont Alto, he was 
assigned to state forest administration. 
During his long career, Mr. Dutlinger 
was in charge of several important 
state forest districts, supervising parks, 
tree nurseries, timber operations, 4 
sawmill, and numerous related activ- 
ities. 

On his retirement he was district for- 
ester of the Rothrock District with 
headquarters at Huntingdon, Pa. 

Since 1909 he has been a member 
of the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
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Cart E. MAYER 


tion, and for 30 years a Member of 
the Allegheny Section, Society of 
American Foresters. 


Carl Mayer Named Head of 
Forest Survey in the Northeast 


Carl E. Mayer has been named head 
of the forest survey section, division 
of forest economics, at the Northeast- 
ern Forest Experiment Station, it was 
announced recently by Ralph W. Mar- 
quis, director of the station. 

Mayer was transferred from the 
Pacific Northwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station in Portland, Ore., 
where he directed timber surveys in 
Washington and Oregon. In his new 
post, Mayer will develop plans and ad- 
ministrative techniques for the resurvey 
of all forested lands in a 12-state re- 
gion from West Virginia to Maine. 

Mayer was graduated from Iowa 
State College in 1943 with a B.S. de- 
gree in forestry. During World War 
II, he served as a marine captain in 
the South Pacific. He joined the Pa- 
cific Northwest Station in 1946 after 
serving on the Willamette National 
Forest in Oregon. 


Kentucky Authorizes Statewide 
Fire Protection 


Kentucky Governor A. B. Chandler 
recently signed into law a bill for es- 
tablishing statewide forest fire protec- 
tion. The bill was sponsored by the 
State Division of Forestry and passed 
the General Assembly without a “no” 
vote. 

The bill gives the Division of For- 
estry responsibility of establishing an 
adequate form of statewide forest fire 
protection. The Division is allowed 
five years to implement the law. 

Forty-seven counties comprising sev- 
en million acres of timberland already 








Wituiam D. ComineGs 


operate under a fire protection plan. 
The new law will include the remain- 
ing 73 counties and four million acres 
of forests which at present are without 
fire protection. 





Private & Industrial 





Well Known Industrial 
Forester Retires 


William D. Comings, who pioneered 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany’s acquisition and development of 
pine forests in the South for use in the 
manufacture of kraft paper and pa- 
perboard, retired April 1 after 36 
years of service. Mr. Comings was 
manager of the company’s Woodlands 
Department. 

A graduate of Cornell University 
with a degree in forestry, Mr. Comings 
started as a forester for the company 
in South Carolina. His first assignment 
was to purchase for the company some 
of its first pine forests in the South. 
He later organized the properties in 
preparation for the intensive manage- 
ment program now in effect. 

Mr. Comings was promoted in 1931 
to assistant manager of the company’s 
Woodlands Department under Charles 
W. Luke, who was then head of the 
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WILLIAM J. BOZETT 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 
Timber Management & Marketing 
LOGAN OHIO 











TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


1166-7th Avenue, West, Eugene, Oregon 
Protection—Reforestati I tory 
Utilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-5371 

















FOREST PROPERTY 
Estimates—Appraisals—Management 
Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Inc. 


107 Court Street Bangor, Maine 





JACK M. HALL 
Consulting Forester 
Appraisals - Selective Marking 


Machine Tree Planting Service 


MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 








ADIRONDACK FORESTRY, INC. 


David E. Strong Donald E. Peterson 


Consultants 
Estimates, Appraisals, Marketing 
Management Plans, Tree Planting, Preservation 


WILMINGTON, NEW YORK 











PAUL M. SANDERS 


Consulting Forester 





916 YEON BLDG. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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PAUL T. WINSLOW 
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Topographic Mapping 
Timber Stand Maps 
Land Classification 
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FOREST MANAGEMENT 
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MAPPING AND FORESTRY SERVICES 
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Forest Development Studies 
Forest Inventories 
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Consulting Forester Forest Surveyor 
JOHN STOCK 

Specializing in Adirondack Forest 
and Tax Problems 


Box 311 Tupper Lake, N. Y. 








Porcius F. Crank, Jr. 
Consulting Forester 


Point Harbor North Carolina 
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Consulting Foresters 
COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
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department. He was advanced to man- 
ager in 1939, and since that time has 
done much to make West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company one of the 
industry’s leaders in sound forest man- 
agement methods and in furthering 
these practices among independent land 
owners and pulpwood growers. 


Association of Consulting 
Foresters Meets 

Newly elected officers took over at 
the annual meeting of the Association 
of Consulting Foresters held at the 
Roger Smith Hotel in Washington, 
D. C. on April 11-12. Every section 
of the country is represented on the 
new slate, which consists of: Robert 
Moore of Danville, Pa., president; 
Verne D. Bronson of Eugene, Ore., vice 
president; James Craig of Jackson, 


Miss., secretary-treasurer. Thomas F. 
Schweigert of Potosky, Mich., was 


elected to the Executive Board. There 
were no changes in the other offices or 
in committee appointments. 

Guest speaker at the dinner held on 
the evening of April 11th was Mary- 
land state forester, H. C. Bucking- 
ham, who described methods of coop- 
eration between government and con- 
sulting foresters in Maryland. The 
dinner was followed by the business 
meeting open only to members. About 
25 percent of the entire national mem- 
bership of the Association was present 
at the meeting. 

Homer Lyons, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary Peterson’s assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, discussed the Ad- 
ministration’s forestry policies at the 
open meeting on the morning of April 
12th. A number of guest foresters at- 
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tended this session. Lyons was followed 
by Roland Rotty, head of the U. §. 
Forest Service’s Cooperative Planting 
Program, who reported on some pine 
planting techniques which have proved 
remarkably successful in semi-arid re- 
gions in Spain. A lively discussion pe- 
riod wound up the annual program. 


Industrial Forestry Association 
Meets 

After requesting the President of 
the United States to direct the federal 
forest agencies to sell the full sus- 
tained yield allowable cut of federal 
forests in Oregon and Washington to 
help stabilize the forest industry, the 
members of the Industrial Forestry 
Association meeting at Portland, Ore., 
in April elected officers and directors 
for 1958. 

H. O. Puhn, general woods manager 
for the Simpson Logging Company, 
Shelton, Wash., was elected president 
and EK. F. Heacox, managing forester, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Ta- 
coma, vice president. 

G. D. Knudson, vice president, Wil- 
lamette Valley Lumber Company, Dal- 
las, Ore., was reelected secretary and 
J. S. Brandis, vice president, Georgia- 
Pacifie Corporation, Portland,  re- 
elected treasurer. 


N. E. Bjorklund and W. D. Hagen- 


stein were reelected assistant secre- 
tary and executive vice president re- 
spectively. 


The Association’s retiring president, 
Nils B. Hult, emphasized the impor- 
tance of federal timber to the stability 
of the Northwest’s No. 1 industry. 

Directors elected include H. W. 
Freed, timber manager for Longview 
Fibre Company, Longview, Wash., 
S. V. MeQueen, president of Kogap 
Lumber Industries, Medford, and C. 
W. Richen, manager of Northwest tim- 
ber operations, Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, Portland. The Association’s 
other 15 Directors were all relected. 

R. F. Morse and A. H. Brandis, 
both of Longview, were elected honor- 
ary directors, as was E. P. Stamm of 
Portland. 


D. A. Swan Joins APA Staff 
as Forest Engineer 


Donald A. Swan was appointed for- 
est engineer effective April 1 to as- 


| sume responsibility for the Portland, 
| Maine Office of the American Pulp- 


wood Association. J. S. Hensel, pre- 
viously covering the Northeast, trans- 
fers to the Lake States. 

Swan is a graduate of the New York 
State Ranger School and has served as 
a timber cruiser, forester, surveyor, 
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woods superintendent, superintendent 
of wood procurement, and assistant 
woodlands manager with the Canadian 
International Paper Company on va- 
rious operations in Canada, and with 
Finch, Pruyn and Company and the 
Great Northern Paper Company in the 
U. S. He saw service with the U. S. 
Navy during World War II as a mem- 
ber of the Underwater Demolition 
Team in the Pacific. He joined APA 
after serving as district sales manager 
of the Wright Saw Division of Thomas 
Industries since 1955. 

The appointment fills the vacancy 
caused by the fatal illness of W. A. 
Johnson in January. 


AFPI Office in Denver Opens 


Establishment of a Denver, Colo., 
field office for American Forest Prod- 
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Biltmore Scale 
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Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape $3.00 EACH 

Handy Chrome-plated Case 134” Dia. 
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COMPLETE INVENTORY | | 


RALPH 8S. HOSMER 
| Cited for contribution to forest history | 


ucts Industries of Washington, D. C., 
has been announced by C. A. Gillett, 
AFPI managing director. 

Alan O. Miller, until recently as- 
sistant manager of the Yakima, Wash., 


| Chamber of Commerce, has been ap- 


pointed AFPI district manager for 
Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. 

He will have office at 401 Ross 


| Bldg., 1726 Champa St., Denver 2, 


Colo. 


Texas Firm Reports Record 
Reforestation Project 

Reforestation of 23,000 was 
carried out by the Southwestern Set- 
tlement and Development Company, 


acres 


| Jasper, Texas during the 1957-1958 


planting season. Planters used 20 mil- 
lion seedlings. 

Seedlings came from the nursery of 
the company, part of the East Texas 
Pulp and Paper Company, and were 
planted during a 314-month period. 
The company plans to reforest ap- 
proximately 100,000 acres in the next 
five years. 
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Forest History Foundation 
Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Forest 
History Foundation, held April 23 in 
Saint Paul, Minn., officers were elected 
to serve during 1958-1959. 

The new president is Dr. Theodore 
C. Blegen of the University of Minne- 
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sota, and vice president is Dr. Ralph 
W. Hidy of Harvard. Both are well- 
known historians who have written 
widely on business history. Ellwood 
Maunder was re-elected executive di- 
rector. 

The board of directors, numbering 
32, is composed of historians, business 
men, and foresters. The foresters elected 
are Henry Clepper, George L. Drake, 
F. H. Kaufert, David T. Mason, A. D. 
Nutting, E. L. Demmon, and Emanuel 
Fritz. 

Three special citations were made 
for outstanding contributions to the 
history of forestry and forest indus- 
try. One went to Ralph S. Hosmer of 
Ithaca, N. Y., professor emeritus of 
forestry at Cornell University, who 
was elected a Fellow of the Founda- 
tion. 
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SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for _. 
free literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC., Dept. J, LaPorte, ind. 








FOR SALE 
Slash, Loblolly, Longleaf 


Shortleaf Pine Seed 


In Wholesale Quantities 


Treated with Rodent and 
Bird Repellent For Direct Seeding 


For over ten years 
a dependable source 


for 


Southern 
Pine 
Seed 


SOUTHERN SEED 
COMPANY, INC. 
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FPRS Annual Convention 
at Madison 


The Hon. George H. Roderick, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army, will 
be the official luncheon speaker on the 
program of the Twelfth National 
Meeting of the Forest Products Re- 
search Society, to be held at Madison, 
Wis., June 23-27, according to Pro- 
gram General Chairman Robert L. 
Hiller. 

The Wisconsin Governor, Vernon 
W. Thomson, will extend his state’s 
official welcome to the Society’s mem- 
bers and guests. Men who will be on 
the weleoming program are: Dr. Frank 
H. Kaufert, president of the Society, 
Dr. J. A. Hall, director of the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son; V. L. Harper, asst. chief, U. S. 
Forest Service; Dr. Winton Patnode, 
director of research, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company; and Dean Hardy L. 
Shirley, New York State College of 
Forestry. 

The new FPRS executive home office 
building is scheduled to be completed 
in time for exhibition to attendees at 
the convention. Dedication ceremonies 
are planned for Sunday, June 22, with 
national and state leaders in 
ment, education, and the forest prod- 
ucts industries on hand. 

The Hotel Loraine will be headquar- 
ters for the convention, with the near- 
by Park and Edgewater Hotels pro- 
viding suplemental facilities. 


govern- 


CEA Plans Annual Meeting 


Members of the Conservation Edu- 
eation Association will discuss various 
media for roots education in 
conservation when they meet for the 
fifth annual conference at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City August 
18-21. 

Officers of the Association are Presi- 
dent C. W. Mattison, U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C.; First Vice- 
President Edward M. Ray, Conserva- 
tion Training School, Roscommon, 
Mich.; Second Vice-President Stanley 
D. Muliak, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City; and Secretary-Treasurer 
Wilson F. Clark, Eastern Montana 
College of Education, Billings. 
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Ine., 9701 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd, 
Portland 22, Ore. 

To check accuracy of a filed saw 
chain, user places Angle Pal on top of 
chain; matches 35-degree lines on 
Angle Pal with top plate angles on 
cutters. Side plate angles are checked 
by aligning 90-degree guide lines on 
Angle Pal with side plate angles of 
cutters. The slightest difference is 
easily seen through the transparent 
measuring tool. Corrective filing may 
then be done. Made of strong poly- 
styrene, Angle Pal has markings for 
both left and right hand cutters, is 
six inches long and weighs less than 
an ounce. 

They are available from any Oregon 
distributor or dealer. 





Forestry Employment 





S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next. 

Obviously, the Society cannot assume re- 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pros- 
pective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiations. 





Position Available 





Opening available for young assistant or asso- 
ciate professor in forest utilization and tech- 
nology, beginning September, 1958. Ph.D. nec- 
essary, or requirements near fulfillment. Some 
teaching experience and interest in research 
desirable. Salary range (9 months _ basis) 
$6500 to $7000, depending on qualifications 
Apply to Dean, College of Forest, Range, and 
Wildlife Management, Utah State University, 
Logan, Utah. 





Positions Wanted 





Forester, B.S.F., 1951. Age 33. Experience in- 
cludes forest insect control, photogrammetric 
mapping, and photo interpretation. Also have 
over 6000 aircraft pilot hours experience. De- 
sire position in Northeast with minimum travel. 
Box O, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 








Alert, versatile, ambitious forester: B.S. 1936 
and graduate studies; family man in 40’s, with 
diverse forest management, P. R., and research 
experience of 16 years, most!y in Southeastern 
states, desires to relocate in similar position. 
Box Q, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Forest taxation specialist, desires position with 
private industry. Particularly interested in 
Pacific Northwest. 

Box R, Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Mills Building, 





Equipment & Supplies 





Measuring Chain Cutter Angles 


Angle Pal, a transparent device to 
measure chain cutter angles, is being 
manufactured by the Oregon Saw 
Chain Division of Omark Industries, 





Forester, B. S. Forest management, Colorado 
State Univ., 1955. Age 25, married, two 
children. Three years U. S. Air Force, 1/Lt. 
jet flight instructor, commercial _ pilot and 
instrument rating. ASEL. Release from_active 
duty, November 1958. Experience with United 
State Forest Service, general timber manage 
ment work in Southwest; marking, scaling, 
cruising, stand improvement. Desire positien 
utilizing both forestry and aviation experience. 
Box S, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Whether you have it 








YOU ARE PAYING 


FOR 2-WAY RADIO 


The cost of not having 2-way radio is actually 
taking dollars out of your pocket every day... 
more money than it would cost to own your own 
Motorola 2-way radio system. Here’s why! 

Drivers radio in direct from their vehicles— 
save the delay, inconvenience and cost of tele- 
phoning. With radio contact, you can move your 
drivers directly from job to job—as they save 
miles, they also save valuable time. There’s less 
back-tracking, less ‘‘dead-heading’’—more effi- 
cient use of drivers and vehicles. 











AND HERE’S PROOF. Even if your truck 
costs are as low as $4.00 an hour ($2.00 for driver 
and $2.00 for truck)—-saving as little as 3 minutes 
an hour will more than pay for your Motorola 
radio. Figured on a mileage basis (at a minimum 
cost of 7c per mile)—saving as little as 10 miles 
a day for each truck will pay for more than half 
of the cost of your Motorola 2-way radio system. 


Get the full money saving, money making story 
on Motorola 2-way radio . . . complete product line 
—engineering service—installation—maintenance 
—lease/finance plans, for every need. 


MOTOROLA 2-way RADIO 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. « A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. « 4501 W. Augusta Boulevard, Chicago 51, Illinois 
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Homelite 8-29 makes cutting 4 ways faste 
and easier 


The Homelite 8-29 chain saw most powerful one-man 3,/ CUTS MORE WOOD because new crankshaft permits 
chain saw you can own — lets you cut more wood faster close coupling of rotary intake valve and governor, allows 
and easier four important ways: full power to be used. Large, double row ball bearing on 
clutch end and needle bearings on magneto end support 
1./c UTS FASTER because a brand-new belt drive carries coetthahelt with minis of teiction end heat. 
all the power to the chain. Greater number of teeth on 
belt and sprocket reduces tooth load; reduces wear; gives 
long, trouble-free service life. Smooth-performing belt 
transmission requires no lubrication, is slip-proof. 


4./cuts EVERYTHING up to 10 feet in diameter. Famous 
Homelite high-compression, short-stroke engine gets its 
power from most advanced cylinder design. Large cool- 
ing fins provide 12% more cooling area . . . shorter piston 
2./cuts EASIER with less vibration and operator fatigue stroke cuts wasteful friction, increases engine life, reduces 
because built-in, automatic, rotary, self-lubricating gas consumption. 

governor keeps engine running at proper speed, prevents See for yourself in a free demonstration how the Home- 
racing or excessive wear. Balanced 29 pounds* lets you lite 8-29 helps you cut more wood faster these four ways. 
cut longer with less strain and effort. See your nearest Homelite dealer today. 


find Your Manufacturers of carryable 
Homelite Decler pumps, generators, 
tn the chain saws, blowers 


‘Yellow Pages’ in Conode: A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 4106 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


“less bar and chain 
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